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Karl Keiucnker 


Conductor, Seattle Symphony 


Guest Conductor, Los Angeles Philharmonic (Hollywood Bowl) 
and Philadelphia Orchestra. 


MUSICAL 


ARTISTS AT LAKE LOUISE. 
The Alfred Heather Light Opera Company, now fulfilling a summer season engage- 
ment at the Banff Springs Hotel in the Canadian Rockies, are here photographed on a 
visit to Lake Lomse, sister resort to Banff, at sunset. They are, left to right 
(standing): Edward Holbrookc, Alfred Heather, Helen Johnstone, Allan Burt, 
John Gibbon, Mrs. Crowe, Herbert Hewetson, Enid Gray; (front row), Mrs. 
Ashcroft, Jean Haig and Beatrice Morson. 


SADAH SHUCHARI, 
violinist, a National Music gue artist, who is spending the summer in Maine, with 
occasional mid-week trips to New York City. During the past season Shuchari 
was soloist at the regular symphony concerts of the Detroit, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Denver Civic, Toronto, Baltimore, New Haven and Nashville 
symphony orchestras. 


AN INTERESTING GROUP. 
j Conductor Hermann Scherchen, gencral music director in Koenigsberg, 
Germany; Signor Ansbacher and Count Ciogna, presidents of the Milan Orchestral 
Concerts Association, and Walter Gieseking, photographed on May 13 last. 
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RUDOLF LAUBENTHAL’S HOU 
near Munchen, Germany. While abroad the tenor is singing in opera in London, 
Munich and Berlin. He wall return to this country in October and has been reengaged 
for the next three seasons with the Metropolitan. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, 
director of station WBAL, Baltimore, 
and municipal director of music for 
the city of Baltimore, who sailed 
from New York on the SS. Voltaire 
for South America on August 7. Upon 
special invitation from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, Mr. Huber ts to 
attend several operatic performances to 
be given by members of that organiza- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro, where he will 
stay four days, and in Buenos Aires, 
where he will spend ten days. He also 
plans to visit the leading South Ameri- 
can broadcasting stations. In addition 
to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
Mr. Huber’s itinerary includes such in- 
teresting places as Barbados, Trinidad, 
Pernambuco, Sao Paulo, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo, and then across the South Cen- 
tral part of the continent to Valpa- 
raiso, where he will take the SS. Santa 
Clara and continue his voyage up the 
West Coast of Chile, Peru and Ecua- 
dor, and home by way of the Panama 
Canal, arriving in New York October 3. 


PAUL ALTHOUSE, 


who, between summer engagements, 

finds relaxation in week-end trips to 

various suburbs of York, New 

Jersey and Connecticut, thus keeping in 
excellent trim. 


ZLATKO BALOKOVIC, 
HANS KINDLER, whose wizardry is not confined to the 
in his “Old World” garden in Senlis, violin. This suimmer he has spent 
France. The cellist is now enjoying a weeks in the wilds of Maine, win- 
much deserved rest at Le Treport on ning the friendship of two song spar- 
the Normandy Coast in France. rows which perch happily on his hand. 
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MARION KAHN 
COACH ACCOMPANIST 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
sag ong ed anp OPERA COACH 


Now Teaching in Euro 
Address: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Returninc TO New YorK_IN SEPTEMBER 
707 Carnegie Hall 


VOICE 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 

Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 

25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


Tel. 4345 Cathedral 








ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


CertiFieD TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, CouNnTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 
anp Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 





HENRIETTE, MICHELSON 


Member of as i ry + of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio 
Steinway Hall, 113 West S7th St., New York City 
140 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Vioi_in1ist—ConpucTOR—TEACHER 


Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 


Symphony Orchestra 
1769 Eastburn pom Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 


Chickering 9370 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
ACHER OF PIANO 
bir in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





MME. GINA Pr 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Landing = Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLAcING 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 


Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street ew 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


York 





DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, 138 West 58th St., 
New York. Telephone Circle 3930 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. 


Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


of the Juilliard Music Schoo 


Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Faculty — of the Institute of Musical Art 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEcIaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Teleph : Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 
way, New Yor 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








1425 Broad- 


16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv GiseLtta Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th treet, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
Opportunity afforded busy winter students to 
learn to read—It is not a Gift but an Accom- 

lishment. 
1425 Broadway, et. Opera Fe m. FB 
Tel. Penn. 2634 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Audubon 3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Horxins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON- IRVINE 
OICE—PIANO 
picenn teehee taebe READING 


ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR ann COMPOSER 
Studios: ‘Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical Director Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North $ 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. " School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, io. HaRMONY AND 
CoM POSITION 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED 


1425 Broadway, 


EDOARDO PETRI 


BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
a # Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts— 


Studio: 


Recitals—Instruction 

157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 2751 Susquehanna 

Also Classes for Children 





BIRGIT LUND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Trafalgar 6701 





EDWIN GRASSE 


510 Steinway Hall, 


VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 


Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





65 West 56th Street, New York 


THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 


OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 


Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Yew York. -hone: Penns sylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


VocaL AND Piano InstrRvuc 
By a a only 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 


TION 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Recognized Authority on 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL 


ALICE NEILSEN, 


132 West 74th Street : : aw 
Phone: 


SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 
GEORGES ” gee ANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSK 

York City 


Trafalgar 1291 Leute Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


I 
Stamford and 


Nine genes of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
hone Academy 2560 
n Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. 


SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 

77th 78th 
New York 


Between and Streets 





BRUNO HUHN 





28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





ee FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





co Pig LIUS 

eorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 


OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 

Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 

5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 

Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 


Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 
uly 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 











ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


IEBLING’S (GEORGE) Master Class 

Internationally famous Pianist-Com- 

poser; May Ist to Sept. 1. St. Francis 
Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 





912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
EDMUND J. 


M YER, 
Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








6 eee JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 





Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 


26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bidg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 
VOICE 


M ARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








s 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yecsi masic 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher cf Singing — Ini ion — Phonetics 
140 West 58th &., New York Phone: Cirele 4468 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 
Full Guarantee — Expert Appraisin <- 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimbali Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N.J 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 
319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 














Recid 





Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West STth Street 


KYZER Teacher of VOICE— 


STYLE — DICTION 
Tel.: 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Chureh 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephones Rhinelander 115¢ 


A~D>zZ 








MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Studie: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 er Susq. 4500 


IRMA 
SWIFT 


3, } TEACHER OF VOICE 
litan we BI 
and Trat. 8939 


rroe-zZi/ Is cP 





Metro; 
1425 
Phone: Penn. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 35 W. 51 &., 
N.Y. Tel. Cirele 1617 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
INSTITUTE OF MusIC 
Philadelphis 
Residence: Manhasset, L. 1. 
Phone Manhasset 141 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST., NEW or CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





Mgt. Heensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 





Curtis 








19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 


mocern 














on>rrs< 





SERGEI 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 








FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
mh St. N.Y, C. Tel. Schuyler 0025 
th el. uyler 
255 West 90u St., Phiia. | Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


HOMER M () W 7 Dud 


Tel. 2165 Endicott 








166 W. 72nd St., New York City. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church 














Philadelphia, Pa. 





CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


aster School of Piano Playing 
[New York: 81 of Fieno Plaring” ste (Thursdays) 
Srupres {Philedelphia: qise Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
Atlantie City: 417 South Windsor Ave. 
Te.erHones: Cirele 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 32-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


F SINGING 
Pui. ay if - loncert, Opera and Church 


wht 11h oe St. New York City Tel. : Susquehanna 7197 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HoLbeN I. HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Bid 113 W. 57th St. 
Studio: om Sitawey., do. Se. 


Mott Haven 0363. New York 














Tel. 





Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 


Opera — Concert — Oratorie 
1435 — Bidg., Chicago 
7 





HERBERT, MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


Sone Diction 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of pene! 
1425 Broadway, N 
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JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, California 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
ized as = Voice Builder, Voice 
a and Cosch* 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lueille 


Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: Hotel 
Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET E. MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 

















New York 








EACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia Sebati of an 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


August 9, 1930 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditoriam Bldg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. Sfth St, N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Piaencid, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


Musical Interpretations for Young People 











D 
we 











K RAF T 


Cencert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Church and Union 
Theological Seminary. 
Director of the ma 4 =, Mute of Union Theo- 


412 Fifth y vw Big io York City 


OTTO LUENING 


a ag 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 














Aateeres Chicago Musical College 
- Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LeEcTURE RECITALS 
Until Sept. Ist, 1930 
LEWISBURG, PA. 





Chicago 





R. D. No. 2 





Soprano 


BUTLER ‘cx. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





MARGERY MAXWELL 


oy antag 
Ravinia Opera 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT “OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Il. 





t * HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


V. COLOMBATI 


Vorcs PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 
d del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 


Senh 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Superman Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 6748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
ew York Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TEACHER OF MaNY PROMINENT PIANISTS 
CHICAGO 














KIMBALL BUILDING 
MME. 


inuin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamiiton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
s N 





6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 





New York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryant 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. Sus. 9155 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recommended by Rach- 
maninoff, Serafin and Koussevitzky 
B'way & 73d rg New York 
Susquehanna 33 














AMOZ>KMr> 


Studio: Hotel Ansonia, 
Telephone : 
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Albert Coates Offers All- Wagner 


Program at 


Stadium Concert 


Twelve Thousand Enthusiastic Listeners Hear Philharmonic Orchestra 
at Its Best—Elsa Alsen and Paul Althouse Guest Soloists— 
Other Programs of the Week Also Delight 


TueEspay, Juty 29 

The second night of the reign of Albert 
Coates at the Stadium concerts proved to be 
rainy enough to drive musicians and audi- 
ence into the great hall of City College for 
an indoor program. For this evening the 
Stadium premiere of Reed’s tone poem, The 
Lincoln Imp, had been promised, but owing 
to the absence of Mr. Coates it was post- 
poned. Notwithstanding the change in pro- 
gram and the rainy weather, the auditorium 
was full and the crowd enthusiastic. Hans 
Lange, to whose baton the Philharmonic- 
Symphony is by no means a stranger, substi- 
tuted for the English conductor, and led the 
orchestra in his usual thoroughly capable 
manner in the overture to Tannhauser 
(Wagner), Tschaikowsky’s Slavic March, 
the Symphony No. 2 in D by Brahms, and, 
instead of The Lincoln Imp, the Peer Gynt 


suite. 
Jury 30-31 

It was a large and enthusiastic audience 
(12,000 persons) that listened to an _ all- 
Wagner program at the Stadium on Wed- 
nesday evening. Those that journeyed up to 
Washington Heights found it well worth 
their while, for the combined efforts of Al- 
bert Coates, the genial visiting conductor 
from London, the orchestra and_ soloists, 
Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, and Paul 
Althouse, tenor, resulted triumphantly—and 
the delighted spectators “unlaxed” to the ex- 
tent of cheering loudly and giving many 
recalls. 

Mr. Coates began the evening with the 
Meistersinger prelude, impressive because of 
its tonal beauty and breadth in phrasing. 
Throughout the evening he again demon- 
strated that he is an eminent Wagnerian 
conductor. Special mention should be made 
of his beautiful conception of the Good 


Friday Spell from Parsifal, which brought 
the conductor an ovation. 

Mme. Alsen and Mr. Althouse, both ex- 
perienced singers of Wagner, were heard in 
three numbers which tested their vocal and 
artistic merit—the duet from the first act 
of Die Walkuere, the Siegfried-Brunnhilde 
duet from Goétterdammerung and the Love 
Duet from act three of Siegfried. The 
Walkuere was magnificently done, with 
tonal clarity, color and power. In this Mme. 
Alsen easily revealed her standing as an in- 
terpreter of Wagner, in which she has 
maintained an enviable reputation. She sang 
with a fervor that matched her spontaneous 
impulse for action, and at the close of this 
duet, as well as the others, the audience 
broke into enthusiastic applause and cheers, 
all of which must have made soloists and 
conductor feel their Wagner evening had 
met with genuine whole-hearted approval. 

To many, Paul Althouse was a revelation. 
It was the first time New York had heard 
him in the music of any of Wagner’s heroes, 
which is more frequently sung badly than 
well. It was a new experience to hear the 
lovely Winterstuerme sung with such under- 
standing, tonal richness and artistic author- 
ity, and furthermore with a freedom and 
lack of throatiness that is usual with Wag- 
nerian tenors. Althouse’s demeanor was al- 
ways dignified and one was at once im- 
pressed with his sureness and ease in de- 
livery. It is rumored he is to sing with 
a prominent opera company this season. In 
Althouse that company will have a real 
find. And, better still, he is an American 
Wagnerian artist par excellence. 

Mme. Alsen, too, ranks high in that ca- 
pacity and has the real dramatic flair for 
such roles, which makes her singing out- 
standing. Mr. Coates and his men shared in 





MAURICE DUMESNIL, 


eminent French concert pianist and teacher, who has just returned to France after a 

most successful season of master classes at the Kansas City-Horner Conservatory. 

Mr. Dumesnil will tour extensively through Spain and Portugal in the fall, returning to 

New York City for the master course which he will conduct, in association with Isadore 

Philipp, at the Baldwin Studios next January. He will devote the balance of the season 

to a concert tour in the Middle West and a series of short master and normal classes to 
be held in various sections of the United States. 


The same pro- 
soloists, was repeated 


the ovations—and justly so. 
gram, with the same 
on Thursday. 


Avucust 1, 2 anp 3 


Good weather and the Philharmonic under 
Albert Coates attracted large audiences to 
the Stadium for the Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday concerts. Any tendency that the ar- 
dent weather might have had to slow up the 
efforts of New York’s premier orchestra was 
offset by the ardent beat of the tempera- 
mental Russo-British conductor, who, as 
usual, drew the best of performances from 
his perspiring players. 


The symphonies discussed on these nights 
were Schumann's “¢ 4, in D minor (Fri- 
day); Brahms’ No. 4, in E minor (Satur- 
day). Friday evening brought a “Stadium 
first time,” a Sinfonia in D major, by 
Henri Joseph Riegel, a lesser known con- 
temporary of Haydn and Mozart. In form a 
suite, the work is pretty and well-written 
music of its period. Stravinsky’s Fire Bird 
Suite, Ravel’s now overworked Bolero, Pro 
kofieff’s three scenes from The Love of 
Three Oranges, Brahms’ Haydn Variations, 
Moussorgsky (Ravel) Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition and Ernest Schilling’s Victory Ball 
were other features. 





Old-Time Favorite Operas 
Enjoyed Again at Ravinia 


Aida, Louise, Rigoletto, Samson and Delilah, Trovatore, and La Rondine 
Presented With Excellent Casts—Sunday Concert 
Devoted to Italian Music 


Apa, JuLy 27 

RaviniA.—The Ravinia season goes on 
with unabated success, as shown by the 
nightly enthusiasm of the audience and in 
the praise of the press for the principals, 
chorus, orchestra, and management of this 
unique theater, which occupies such a big 
place in the operatic world. Every Sunday 
afternoon international concerts are given. 
First there was American Day; then Ger- 
man and French and this week the attrac- 
tion was Italian Day. 

In the evening Aida was repeated with 
the cast heard previously and so well headed 
by Elisabeth Rethberg, one of the brightest 
stars in the personnel of the company. It 
might be said that Mme. Rethberg is a con- 
stellation all by herself. 

Louise, Juty 28 

Louise was repeated with the same cast 
heard earlier in the season. Yvonne Gall 
again shared with Edward Johnson, Leon 
Rothier and Julia Claussen in the success 
of the night. 


RicotetTo, Juty 29 


The first performance of Rigoletto brought 
forth Florence Macbeth as Gilda. She 
scored an ovation after her singing of the 
Caro Nome, which was so well sung as to 
awake the enthusiasm of a rather phlegmatic 
audience. Miss Macbeth, besides singing 
with her usual artistry, looked ravishing to 
the eye, and as her acting was on a par with 
her singing, the role of Gilda had a very 
good interpreter—one who, though believing 
in tradition, here and there added a touch 
of personality which won her the admiration 
of at least one spectator. 

Giuseppe Danise was more than good in 
the title role and the same praise may be set 
down for the Duke as presented by Armand 
Tokatyan. 

SAMSON AND DeLILAH, JuLy 30 

There are some performances that make 
a lasting imprint on the minds of the pub- 
lic. Probably none will be remembered 
more favorably, however, when Ravinia 
closes its doors, than the first performance 
of Samson. Indeed, it was a gala perform- 
ance that Louis Eckstein presented to his 
habitues. Julia Claussen, in glorious voice, 
stirred the audience to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm by her singing of the ro'e of the 
seductive vamp of Biblical days. She sang 
the music most effectively, especially the fa- 
mous aria My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, 
after which she reaped salvos of applause. 

In the role of Samson, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli is found at his very best. He is a heroic 
tenor par excellence. With such singers 
as Claussen and Martinelli, Samson should 
be given often at Ravinia. 

The balance of the cast was highly satis 
factory, and special praise is here given to 
the chorus, which sang admirably. A pass- 
ing word, too, can be given the ballet for its 
clever dancing, and a great deal more to the 
orchestra under the masterful baton of Louis 
Hasselmans, who gave a reading of the 
Saint-Saéns score that wifl long be remem- 
bered. 

TRAVIATA, JuLy 31 

Another capacity audience assembled at 
Ravinia to witness the first performance this 
year of La Traviata, given with a star 
cast headed by Lucrezia Bori, who found 
in the character of Violetta one of the 
happiest in her gallery of fine portrayals. 
Mme. Bori has risen to the stellar position 
she occupies not only through the beauty of 
her voice and clever acting, but also through 


her big mentality. A more intelligent woman 
is not to be found on the lyric stage. Her 
personality, magnetism, savoir idee won 
her many admirers among the laymen as 
well as the connoisseurs. Her Violetta stood 
out like a cameo. Throughout the evening 
she sang gloriously and if we here mention 
only for praise her singing of Ah fors e 
lui, it is due to the fact that the famous 
aria which has often been maltreated by 
many interpreters, was sung with such elo- 
quence as to arouse the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. The Adio to 
Alfredo in the second act was delivered with 
much pathos. If the diva was at her best 
vocally, histrionically she was most con- 
(Continued on page 22) 


Siegfried Wagner Dies 


Son of Richard Wagner and Grandson 
of Franz Liszt Was Sixty-one Years 
of Age—A Composer and Con- 
ductor of World Renown 


Siegfried Wagner is dead. The son of 
Richard Wagner and grandson of Franz 
Liszt died at the Municipal Hospital, Bay 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER 


as a@ young man. 


reuth, on August 4, of heart trouble follow 
ing a recent collapse during preparations 
for the Wagner festival now in progress 
at Bayreuth. At the opening of the festi 
val his condition had seemingly improved 
to such an extent that high hopes were en 
tertained for his ultimate recovery. The 
deceased was sixty-one years of age 
Himself a composer of parts and an ex 
cellent conductor, Siegfried Wagner de 
voted the last thirty-six years of his life 
to the Bayreuth Festivals. He became as 
sistant conductor there in 1894 and princi 
pal conductor two years later. Cooperating 
with his famous mother, Cosima Wagner 
(daughter of Liszt and former wife of 
Hans von Biilow) Siegfried employed his 
gift for stage setting and his knowledge of 
his father’s music and traditions in making 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Germany in the Throes of Festivals 


Nether-Rhenish, Handel and Bruckner Festivals Attract International 
Visitors—Interesting New Works Brought to Light—Two 


Operas and a Scenic Oratorio Have 


Bertin.—Germany’s festival season is in 
full swing, and many interesting new works, 
as well as the classics, have been attracting 
visitors from all over the musical world. 
The ninety-seventh Nether-Rhenish Festival, 
the fourth Handel Festival of the New 
Handel Society and the first Bruckner Festi- 
val of the still newer Westphalian Bruckner 
Society have all recently concluded their 
diverse and attractive programs. 

This year’s Nether-Rhenish Festival, held 
in Aachen, had several modern compositions 
on its program, including a psalm for chorus 
and orchestra by Hans Wedig—a well writ- 
ten work though not at all startling— and 
Adolph Busch’s symphony in E minor, which 
has alre ady been performed in a number of 
cities. Moriz Rosenthal was the soloist of 
the occasion and played the Chopin E minor 
concerto with his usual mastery. Peter 
Raabe, the permanent conductor of the 
Aachen Orchestra, conducted these works, 
as well as a very impressive and powerful 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Wozzeck BECOMING POPULAR 

The opera house, too, contributed a festi- 
val performance of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, 
conducted by Paul Pella. This opera, which 
years ago was considered almost im- 
ble to perform, is slowly making its 
and is being produced now in a dozen 
or more German theaters. A chamber music 
program, containing works by Schumann 
and Reger, was played with superb finish by 
the Guarneri Quartet, and Reger’s jubilant 
100th Psalm brought the festival to a close. 


a iew 


poss! 
way 


HANpbEL FESTIVAL IN KARLSRUHE 
1 he Handel Festival took place in Karls- 
ruhe, where the fine chorus, conducted by 
H einz Kn M, _and the best singers from the 


Unusual Success. 


opera contributed to the success of the un- 
dertaking. The four programs were made 
up largely of the master’s lesser known 
works, such as the oratorio Esther, for ex- 
ample, which has rarely been heard in Ger- 
many and which, with its magnificent choral 
passages, made a profound impression. The 
opera, Alcina, one of Handel’s finest dra- 
matic scores, was also given, but in an ar- 
rangement for the modern stage made by 
Hermann Roth. The work contains a wealth 
of noble, expressive and genuinely vocal 
music. The story concerns Alcina, a lovely 
sorceress, who has an unpleasant habit of 
ridding herself of importunate lovers by 
turning them into animals, a la Circe. 
Ruggiero is her latest victim but he is saved 
by his faithful sweetheart, Bradamante. 

A second operatic work, given at the festi- 
val with great success, was based on an 
episode from Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
dramatized by Handel’s librettist, Antonio 
Marchi. The singers again were chosen 
from the opera, and under the baton of Josef 
Krips they did justice to the work as far as 
it is possible for vocalists not trained to the 
extraordinary demands of old Italian opera 
seria. 

The orchestral and chamber music con- 
certs included the Water Music; the F 
major double concerto for two orchestras ; 
the organ concerto in B flat major; two con- 
certi grossi (B minor and B flat major) ; 
the sonata for flute and harpsichord in F 
major; the trio for two violins, cello and 
harpsichord in B flat major; some German 
arias for soprano and harpsichord, and the 
Hallelujah from the Messiah. 


A BRUCKNER FESTIVAL 
The increasing respect in which Anton 
Bruckner is being held in Germany is evi- 


COURIER 


denced by the growing number of Bruckner 
societies which are being formed. One of 
the latest is the Westphalian Bruckner Soci- 
ety. And it was in the beautiful old city of 
Minster, a stronghold of the Catholic 
Church, with which Anton Bruckner was so 
closely connected, that they gave their first 
festival. The three concerts that constituted 
it were devoted to choral music, the ninth 
symphony (with the Te Deum in place of 
the missing finale) and the mass in F minor 
forming the outstanding events. Dr. von 
Alpenburg conducted the entire festival. 


An Oratorio WITH SCENERY 


But the production of new or interesting 
works was not confined to festivals. A new 
scenic oratorio, Auferstehung (Resurrection) 
by Fritz Vollbach, professor of music at 
Miinster University, w was performed for the 
first time in Hagen, where Vollbach’s son, 
Walter Vollbach, is stage manager. Resur- 
rection, like the old Passion music of earlier 
centuries, treats the story of Christ’s death, 
burial and resurrection. Vollbach’s music, 
though hardly modern, has decided merits. 
It combines simplicity and almost popular 
melody with profound religious sentiment 
and a sound style of choral writing. Orches- 
tral variations on an old German dance tune 
are introduced in the spring scene, and a 
pompous Hallelujah and a broad, solemn 
fugue bring the effective score to a dignified 
close. The possibilities of combining ora- 
torio with modern scenery, as here displayed, 
will doubtless prove attractive and Voll- 
bach’s new work has every chance for popu- 
larity. 

Genuine consternation has been caused by 
the financial failure of the Breslau Opera; 
even more than by the similar difficulties of 
the numerous other German opera houses 
whose expenses and box office receipts have 
failed to balance. For Breslau, the capital 
of Silesia, and Germany’s easternmost 
metropolis, is looked upon as an outpost of 
German culture, a bulwark against the artis- 
tic invasions of Poland and other non-Teu- 
tonic nations. In view of the important role 
that the Breslau Opera has thus played, the 


AtGA St 9, TI 
Prussian Government has stepped in and 
saved the situation—at least for a year. 


NEw OPERAS 

3ut even aside from its geographical and 
political position, the loss of this opera would 
be regrettable, for its directors have been 
very active and progressive in their policy 
and it stands among the first of the provin- 
cial theaters. Recently two new operas were 
given their first public performances there 
and they have already attracted attention all 
over Germany. They were Delitto e Cartigo, 
by Arrigo Pedrollo, and Madeleine Guimard, 
by the late Carl Prohaska. The first is a 
very skillful adaptation of Dostoiewsky’s 
novel, Raskolnikoff, made by Giovacchino 
Forzano, stage manager of the Milan Scala 
and the most successful Italian librettist of 
the day. 

The exciting and dramatically effective 
story lends itself admirably to a musical set- 
ting and Pedrollo has altered his style to suit 
it. Predominantly impressionistic and remi- 
niscent of Debussy as his music has been, in 
this work it is more in the stye of Mascagni, 
of Leoncavallo and the Puccini of Tosca and 
Turandot. Nevertheless, Pedrollo’s music 
has some strikingly original characteristics, 
is very effective and shows unusual dramatic 
power. Consequently the success of the 
Breslau performance was considerable. The 
intendant, Georg Hartmann, acted as stage 
manager, Carl Schmidt-Belden conducted 
and Hans Wildermann was fesponsible for 
the scenery. Among the singers, Willy 
Frey, tenor, and Else Schulz, soprano, par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves. Alto- 
gether it was a worthy performance. 


Two SUCCESSFUL 


ANOTHER EFFective LisreEtTto 

The second opera, Madeleine Guimard, is 
a worthy successor to Prohaska’s choral 
work, Friihlingsfeier, which is acknowledged 
as one of the best recent works of its kind. 
The story is that of the celebrated French 
dancer, Madeleine Guimard, during the 
French revolution, adapted with consider- 
able poetic license, but very cleverly and 
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ANNE ROSELLE’S NEW EUROPEAN SUCCESSES 


Soprano Returns After Appearances in Berlin, Paris, Budapest and 
Dresden—Offered Season in Vichy, Deauville and 
Spain—W ants to Sing in Opera Here. 


“I was crazy about her voice the first 
time I heard her with Scotti’s Company in 
Buffalo,” remarked a member of the Musi- 
cAL Courter staff as she looked at the new 
picture of Anne Roselle which accompanies 
this article. 

“And what a Butterfly she does!” chimed 
in someone. “I also heard her sing a fine 


ANNE ROSELLE, 
at the extreme right, and next to her 
the well known writer, Berta Bruck, 
photographed at the Budapest flying 
field. 


Aida and Tosca in the San Carlo Opera 
days.” 

“The interesting part is that Miss Roselle 
seems to have added to that excellent im- 
pression made in those days,” added the 
writer. 

For anyone who has heard the singer in 
her operatic appearances abroad in recent 
seasons has to admit that Anne Roselle has 
firmly established herself in Europe. Each 
season she is eagerly sought for re-appear- 
ances. What is more, these engagements 
are paid ones! Roselle never has paid a 
cent to sing at any opera house across the 
pond, nor has she sung for nothing ! “A 
singer’s art is worth something,” she con- 
= and has steadfastly stuck to this be- 
ief. 

Having conquered European audiences, 
Anne Roselle has now revived an old han- 
kering. She wants an opportunity to sing 
opera in America. She is frank to admit 
that she knows there must be a place for 
her and should the opening avail itself, she 
is confident she will make g 

Speaking of making good, those who know 
Anne Roselle intimately are aware that she 


was not entirely satisfied with her Carnegie 
Hall recital last year. Although she sang 
well and impressed with the beauty of her 
voice, Miss Roselle was laboring under a 
terrific mental strain. Another singer might 
have had to cancel the concert, or have 
broken ‘under the weight of mental worri- 
ment. The Roselle recital was on the eve- 
ning of the Wall Street crash! And the 
singer’s family did not know just how they 
stood’ financially. Whether they had been 
completely wiped out, as so many others 
found themselves, or had just sustained tem- 
porary losses. But that, as everyone knows, 
is the destiny of those interested in Wall 
Street. 

The end of February, with the family for- 
tune more secure and the singer fully re- 
covered, Anne Roselle sailed to fill Euro- 
pean engagements. In Berlin she did some 
recording and sang Aida at the Staats Oper 
with her customary brilliancy. Next she 
moved on to Hungary, singing several per- 
formances of Aida and Tosca at the*Buda- 
pest Opera. Vienna heard Aida, a role which 
seems to be most in demand of the Roselle 
repertory, with Turandot and Tosca follow- 
ing close behind. Dresden listened to her as 
Donna Anna in Don Giovanni and Frau 
Ohne Schatten. Just as she was thinking of 
returning to America, word came that the 
Paris Opera wanted her to sing Aida with 
Lauri-Volpi, a performance that attracted 
lively interest and in which the two artists 
shared equally in the success of the evening. 

Miss Roselle was offered performances 
this summer in Vichy and Deauville, others 
in Spain, all of which she had to forego 
until later, owing to the date of her sailing. 
Now that’ the family has once more been 
reunited, the vacation weeks will be spent 
week-ending to the mountains and seashore 
in the new car. This will be a doubly 
happy time because Anne Roselle, her hus- 
band, mother and son are together. The 
only thorn in the singer’s side is when the 
ocean is between them. 

Anne Roselle has accomplished so much 
artistically through sheer hard work and 
merit that until she can remain in America 
an entire season, she will have to go on 
feeling the prick of that thorn, while tasting 
the sweetness of success abroad. 

But taking into consideration her popu- 
larity there and what the name Anne Ro- 
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Photo by Atelier Edith Barahovich 

A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF ANNE ROSELLE 
lantic. There should be plenty of 
even in the crowded ranks, 
the Roselle caliber. 


selle stands for wherever she sings, it is to 
be hoped she will soon have an opportunity 
to appear in opera on this side of the At- 


room, 
for singers of 
Wa 





Karl Krueger Is Heartily 
Received at Hollywood Bowl 


Impresses Audiences with the Sincerity and Intellectuality 
of His Conducting 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—The second week of 
Symphony concerts brought to the Hollywood 
Bowl that young conductor from Seattle, 
who, in approximately four years’ time, 
built out of almost nothing a symphony or- 
chestra in Seattle and the quality of whose 
work is attracting much attention. He is 
none other than Karl Kreuger, who has 
already achieved favor as guest conductor 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. The ap- 
plause warmed to enthusiastic bravos as 
the program unfolded. 

The overture to Beethoven’s Coriolanus 
opened the program. It was well presented 
but not startlingly so, serving rather to 
warm up the orchestra and give the con- 
ductor his pace. The Brahms Symphony was 
beautifully played, especially the first and 
last movements which elicited enthusiastic 
appreciation from the audience which nearly 
filled the Bowl. The second half opened 
with the novelty, Ravel’s Bolero, in which 
this master of orchestration intrigues with 
his prolonged manipulation of the same 
theme, in a manner which instantly sug- 
gested change but never gave it, while the 
snare-drum never varied its rhythm from 
beginning to end, suggesting the resistless 
march of a vast horde or the fatalistic sweep 
of life. It is a work of genius in or- 
chestration. The audience ate it up. 

In contrast were three dances from a ballet 
by Rameau (new to Los Angeles) of a deli- 
cate beauty, quiet and dainty like a Watteau 
picture. Wagner’s Introduction to Act III 
of Lohengrin made a fine climax to a well 
contrasted program, and the conductor was 
cheered to the echo, being recalled many 
times. 

On Thursday night Mr. Krueger had the 
orchestra re-seated, bringing the cellos and 
violas closer together and nearer the center. 


The program opened with the overture to the 
opera, Russlan and Ludmilla, by Glinka, 
which was played with vivacity and vivid 
coloring. The Dvorak Fifth Symphony, From 
the New World, was played with discrimina- 
tion and careful delineation of its pictures. 
The last half of the program was given to 
Moussorgsky’s ponderous and solemn Entr’- 
act, from the opera, La Khovantchina, to the 
intriguing and tuneful Marriage of the 
Pigeons, from music by Braunfels, to Aris- 
tophanes’ satiric comedy, The Birds, which 
was new to Los Angeles, as was Satie’s 
First Gymnopedie, orchestrated by Debussy 
—very impressionistic as well as impressive. 
The concert closed with Liszt’s Mephisto 
Waltz. 

Friday night was Soloist Night, and the 
visitor was the surprising young artist, Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, who refused to be fright- 
ened by the size of the Bowl into forcing 
his voice. He sang with a beautiful qual- 
ity, perfect intonation and phrasing. The 
artistry of his performance, combined with 
the beauty of his voice, captured the audi- 
ence and resulted in applause and recalls 
that nearly resulted in a riot. He sang the 
Flower Song from Carmen (Bizet), and a 
group consisting of Handel’s Where’er You 
Walk, Ah, Moon of My Delight (Liza Leh- 
mann) and Into the Light (La Forge). As 
encores he sang Questo e Quello from Rigo- 
letto, and the Furtive Tear from the Elixir 
of Love. The orchestra presented a beautiful 
program, masterfully played. Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Aria from May Night, by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Passacaglia by Bach, and three selec- 
tions from Wagner. 

Saturday night, popular night, also served 
to present to the Bowl audience the resident 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ELSA ALSEN, Photos by Dick Whittington CAPT. J. 5. BLA. 
flew part way from Los Angeles to New York to appear at the Stadium Concerts, of the T.A.T. Maddux Air Lines, explaining to Elsa Alsen the safety of the three 
ying over the new radiophone installed in the T.A.T. Maddux planes. motors installed on the giant plane. 


Elsa Alsen Flies Part Way From Los Angeles to New York 


recently experienced a brand PENRY—(T.A.T) Call letters an- Looking through the window of this 


least one that was new to nounced and contact made with Station airplane, flying at an altitude of 5000 as I know the first hop must have been. 
her. The well known Wagnerian soprano KMTR. feet, your State seems more beautiful than Good luck to you always.” 
sang at the Hollywood Bowl on_ Friday KENNEDY Acknowledges and ever. It is not a state that I would fly 
evening, July 25, and the next morning flew turns over to Harry Geise (KMTR). away from. If I had my way I would —— 
in a T.A.T. Maddux plane to New Mexico, KMTR—“Hello, Madame Alsen’— leave California only on the back of a 2 
where she took a train to Oklahoma; here (until she answers). “Hello.” crab and crawl backward. But I shall Kindler to Conduct in Paris 
she boarded another plane for Columbus, O., soon return and I shall return flying, be- 
and there caught an express bound for New cause no other method of transportation 
York, reaching Grand Central station early can bring me back fast enough. While a ; : bie eS ig 
Monday morning. Prior to leaving Los Lest tafe ee I am gone, I hope you, Governor Young, having conducted a number of fe stival con- 
Angeles, Mme. Alsen tried out the new f Gt )VERNOR YOUNG Madame and my friends will enjoy the best of certs in Paris last year and a new orchestra 
radiophones of the T.A.T. Maddux Air Alsen in behalf of the people of Cali- health.” in Washington last winter, has been engaged 
Lines. Those who happened to listen in fornia I wish to thank you for your en ae ee — for another important symphony orchestra 
heard the following: wonderful singing and express regret lwo days after arriving in New ork, concert. On November 16, just before sail- 
at your hurried departure.” Mme. Alsen appeared as soloist, with Paul ing for America, he will conduct the Poulet 
MADAME ALSEN—“It is. with Althouse, at the Stadium_ concerts under Orchestra at the Sarah Bernhardt Theater 
JOHN deep regret that I am leaving—I would the direction of Albert Coates, repeating in Paris, which, being a gala performance, 
like to stay.” the program the next evening, July 31. Im- is considered a great honor. 


GOVERNOR YOUNG— “We ex- mediately she returned to Los Angeles the 
HUTCHINS pect you back soon because this is the same way she had come, via air and train, 
coming art center of the world.” again shortening the trip by two days. 
MADAME ALSEN — “You 


have While enroute to New York, Mme. Alsen FANIA 


Vocal Diagnostician every reason to be proud of your coun- received the following radio message from 


Teacher of Gladys Baxter, Allen try.” PEED eee es , Eugene Inge, director of public relations, 
: > - - ; ’ . 7 R We cms > al- - ‘ >— wen wy . 
—~ o> non on ol ro gg Mh a GOVERNOR, YOUNG We al radio station KMTR: “Your speaking and 


, 5 vays enjoy hearing you sing and we, all : : . 
biased opinion of | Picture Celebrities. Wale lifer ‘ * oe he poe Ae singing voice came over the air marvelously 
your voice end! Auditi t t Oo aliiornia, are awe § ‘) are- . , : ° ? 
ite professional | “~y swig ted = nail cent enue.” : this morning and Governor Young was 
» song ) 


— STUDIOS: MADAME ALSEN—“I think I am highly elated at the successful broadcast. 
° California certainly got a thrill. Our hearti- Address: 
ee speech—they don’t carry pianos. est thanks to you, Madame Alsen, and may S22 West End Ave., N.Y. 
Honorable Governor Young and my your trip the remainder of the way be rel.: Susquehanna 1470 
friends in California! equally as interesting and enjoyable to you 


KMTR—“Madame Alsen, Governor 
Young of California wishes to convey 
a message to you.” 


Hans Kindler, cellist, who also has made a 
name for himself in orchestra conducting, 
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RUZENA HERLINGER 


CZECH MEZZO SOPRANO 


LONDON 


Ruzena Herlinger sang the vocal 
part magnificently —The Times. 


A soprano of amazing assurance. 
—Morning Post. 


The complicated solos were sung 
by Ruzena Herlinger with astounding 
assurance and spiritual penetration.— 
Ernest Newman in the Sunday 
Times. 


Madame Ruzena Herlinger de- 
voted the whole of her program on 
Monday at the Aeolian Hall to Ger- 
man lieder, except for two of 
Dvorak’s songs. The first of these, 
Stara Matka, the familiar Songs My 
Mother Taught Me, was exquisitely 
done, the high notes being taken on 
a lovely pianissimo and the whole 
thing being perfectly phrased. The 
audience was quite right in asking her 
to repeat it. 

. . . her singing of the German 
songs was always vital. Du bist die 
Ruh, with an impressive interpreta- 
tion of the last couplet, stood out in 
her Schubert group, and her clear 
diction and finished phrasing enabled 
her to make the most of a number of 








BERLIN 


An artistic personality that is deep- 
ly interesting, a woman of the world 
whose intellectual scope reaches from 
Bach to Poulenc, from Schubert to 
the new Czechs and Spaniards; one 
whose regular return we desire. 
Vossische Zeitung. 


Very beautiful vocal material and 
extraordinarily expressive.—Berliner 
Borsen Courier. 


The extremely difficult, almost im- 
part (Alban 
Der Wein), was sung by Ruzena 
Herlinger with an admirably secure 


possible solo Berg’s 


intonation—one could not imagine it 
better.—Deutsche Zeit- 
ung. 


Allgemeine 


The work (Alban 


Wein) was given a gripping perform- 


Berg’s Der 


ance by Ruzena Herlinger, whose 
vocal means and ability are now fully 
matured.—M orgenpost. 

Ruzena Herlinger sang with so 
much expression, fine feeling and cul- 


tivation that her appearances are 





among the pleasantest in the concert 





Wolt songs.—Daily Telegraph. 


VIENNA 


Mastered with astonishing assurance the 
great difficulties of the vocal parts in Hinde- 
mith’s Serenades. The singer showed what 
warmth of expression she is capable of in 
Caplet’s Pri¢res.—Neue Freie Presse. 


Ruzena Herlinger sang both pieces with an 
abundant tone and a purely produced soprano 
and was worthy of the admiration that she 
evoked.—Neues Wiener Tagblatt. 


Ruzena Herlinger, who, rapidly and sure of 
purpose, has moved into the front rank of in- 
ternational concert singers Wiener All- 
gemeine Zeitung. 


Whatever the artist sings, every piece, every 
tone, is imbued with the magic of a truly musi- 
cal personality—Der Morgen. 


Sang with mature artistry, which all the 
more displayed her splendid material in its 
proper light, and with fine penetration of the 
difficulties of modern problematical works.— 


Der Tag. 


Over the chorus floated Ruzena Herlinger’s 
translucently clear soprano as a herald of love 
and forgiveness—Musikblatter des Anbruch. 


Photo by Edith Barakovich, 


PRAGUE 


Her singing of the Mahler orchestral songs 
was simply unsurpassable. A richly endowed 
soprano, nobly schooled, and with a highly cul- 
tivated delivery —Tribuna. 


Ruzena Herlinger can afford to be prodigal 
with her voice; the power and richness of her 
great soprano warrant it. The artist sang in 
no less than five languages: German, old 
French, Italian, Spanish and Czech.—Prager 


Tagblatt. 
AMSTERDAM 


Natural, full-blooded musicianship, splendid 
timbre and astonishingly sure intonation.— 


Telegraaf. 


A singer of extraordinary qualities —Allge- 


meen Handelsblad. 


ROME 


This artist has qualities of the highest order: 
a powerful voice which moves with security 
through all the registers. The public 
applauded with enthusiasm and demanded en- 
cores.—Idea Nazionale. 


FLORENCE 


Among all the singers that we have heard 
this season, Ruzena Herlinger appears indu- 
bitably to be one of the best—J/ Nuovo della 
Sera. 


Vienna 


hall—Berlin Zeitung am Mittag. 


PARIS 


Ruzena Herlinger mastered the vocal part 
, ae 
in Schénberg’s second quartet splendidly. Each 
time we hear her we admire her complete vocal 
mastery, which is combined with outstanding 
musicality, intense expressiveness and a sensi- 
tive intelligence that 
Schubert and Schénberg side by side—La 
Revue Musicale. 


enables her to sing 


The concert dedicated to Schubert and 
Schénberg, given by Mme. Ruzena Herlinger 
and the Vienna String Quartet, had a thor- 
oughly musical profile. Mme. Herlinger re- 
vealed herself again as an experienced musi- 
cian and a practiced singer. Her voice is beau- 
tiful, her style excellent. She sang with. en- 
chanting freshness of expression.—Courrier 
Musical. 


Ruzena Herlinger sang Schubert songs with 
much musical feeling. The delighted public 
tendered the singer ovations—Le Monde 
Musical. 


The Schubert-Schénberg evening, given by 
Ruzena Herlinger and the Vienna String Quar- 
tet, was very interesting in that it combined 
the names of two musicians who represented 
two epochs of Austrian music. Mme. Her- 
linger’s mezzo, powerful but sweet in quality, 
and her free delivery were unanimously ac- 
claimed.—Le Gaulois. 


Sole Representative: Dr. Gustav Quedenfeldt, Hildegardstrasse 30, Munich, Germany. 
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Bush Conservatory of Chicago 


Issues Interesting, Year Book 
Wilkomirski, Boguslawski and Skalski Give Recitals—Local Notes 


The catalog of the Bush Con 
has just President 
A copy may be had by ad 


Howard, | 


( HICAGO 
servator) 
Edgar N 


' 
wWweison 
dressing Jeanne 


been issued by 


Registrar of the 

conservatory 
Bush Conservatory is justly looked 
as one of the leading schools of 
learning in America Its faculty 
many artist who have 
big reputations on the stage and in _ the 
studio. The Bush has an established policy 
of keeping tuition rates at a reasonable level 
to make it possible for serious students to 
study with distinguished teachers without 
paying prohibitive The school als 
owns and extensive student 
dormitory for w Bush has a large 
and loyal student body, and its graduates and 
found in every state in 


upon 

musical 
includes 
j 


instructors achieved 


prices 
maintains an 
men. 


former students are 
the Union and in many foreign countries. 
Among the well known teachers to be 
found at the Bush Conservatory, besides its 
president, are Edgar Brazelton, vice-presi- 
dent of the school and dean of the Depart- 
ment of Education; Theodore Harrison, 
American baritone, who has had a 
ful career in America and Europe Mr 
Harrison comes to this 
teach exclusively at the 
Nelli 


‘ pera 


success- 
Chicago season t 
Bush Conservatory 
Gardini is head of the school of 
She brings to that department the 
resources of an extensive experience 

Helen Curtis is director of the Class 
Piano formerly su 
pervisor of 
lic schools 
Class piano « 

Jan Chiapusso, 
teaching at the school, will 
historical lecture 
utmost interest 


Instruction. She 
piano in the 
and is the 


Was 
Kansas City pub 
originator of the Curtis 
ourse 

Dutch pianist, besides 
also conduct a 
recitals, which 


and benefit to all 


series of 
are of the 
students. 

In the piano department one also notices 
the names of Julie Rive-King, Jeanne Boyd, 


Ella Spravka, Cecilia Ray Berry and 
Carolyn L. Willard, recognized as one of 
the leading pedagogs in the country, who 
returns to Bush this fall. 

Herbert Miller, popular American _bari- 
tone and teacher, who has long been known 
as one of the leading authorities on voice 
placement and tone production, returned last 
season to Bush after an extensive stay in 
Europe. 

Frederica Gerhardt Downing, well known 
Chicago contralto, continues to teach at the 
school 

\ special song repertoire class will be 
directed by Victor Prahl, who after a suc- 
cessful debut recital in New York, went to 
France, where he was engaged to sing in 
opera. Mr. Prahl has also given recitals in 
Berlin, London, Chicago and many other 
large cities. His special song repertoire 
class for singers will be conducted along the 
same lines as his .classes in Paris which 
have been so successful. This class will be 
in session for ten weeks only, beginning 
with the second semester, February 2. 

Lyravine Votaw is director of the School 
Music Department. Fritz Renk has just 
been secured as one of the Bush headliners 
in the violin department. Richard Czer- 
wonky, who came to the school some eleven 
years ago, is on leave of absence in Europe, 
but upon his return in 1931, he will again 
rejoin the faculty. 

In the violin department one sees the 
name of Ebba Sundstrom, conductor of the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, 
which position was formerly held by Ethel 
Leginska. Miss Sundstrom will also con- 
duct a normal class in violin teaching for 
children. 

Arthur Dunham, renowned American or- 
ganist, composer, and conductor, is at the 
head of the organ department. He has been 
identified with American musical activities 
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for many years and has attained a brilliant 
reputation as a virtuoso and instructor. Mr. 
Dunham is organist and director of music 
at the First M. E. Church in Chicago, where 
his weekly recitals are important events. He 
was the founder and conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Chicago; conductor 
of the Association of Commerce Glee Club, 
and for two years he was conductor of the 
30oston English Opera. 

The catalog of the Bush Conservatory is 
well gotten up, but containing as it does 102 
pages, it is impossible in the space allotted 
us to mention the names of all the mem- 
bers of the faculty, or to discuss the pages 
devoted to building equipment, scholarships, 
orchestral school, conducting schools, aca- 
demic examinations, requirements for cer- 
tificates, diplomas and degrees and the many 
other details contained in this booklet. 
TEXAS 


RapiE BrITAIN IN 


Radie Britain, composer-pianist, has re 
cently completed a ballet in five scenes. 
Miss Britain states she has developed an 
entirely different style in this ballet from 
anything she has previously written. 

Miss Britain is now in Texas, collecting 
material for an opera from the historic set- 
ting of Northern Texas and New Mexico. 

She reopens her studio at the Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts, on September 8. 


Gives Concert INTIME OF 
Cuopin’s Music 


Moissaye Boguslawski, whom we heard 
recently at the Cinema Art Theater, gave 
another recital on July 31 at the Chicago 
Musical College, as a special favor to his 
Repertoire Interpretation Master Class. 
The program at the Cinema was remark 
able in that it contained no Chopin, and 
since he is known both in America and 
Europe as a leading Chopin exponent, there 
was some disappointment. Accordingly, the 
recital under review was devoted exclusively 
to works of Chopin. 

The program opened with the Prelude in 
C minor and continued its course with the 
C minor Nocturne, four Etudes, four 
waltzes, Scotch Dances, B minor Scherzo, 


BoGUSLAWSKI 


Ategust: 3, 


G minor Ballade, Fantasie Impromptu and 
A flat Polonaise. 

Such outstanding interpretations as Bo- 
guslawski’s in the etude in double thirds 
with his superb pedaling; of the octave 
etude with the overwhelming surge of tonal 
richness, gave complete balance to his other 
notable quality—a singing tone of great 
beauty. 


di 


a 


een 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 

The artist’s musicianship and virtuosity 

made the recital a memorable one and 

aroused immense enthusiasm from the audi- 

ence that crowded the recital hall. 

FourtH DurRNo SUMMER SERIES 

The evening of August 1 brought the 

fourth in the series of summer programs 
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by advanced and professional pupils of 
Jeannette Durno. Olga Sandor was the 
pianist heard,on this occasion and her pro- 
gram included numbers by Schumann, 
Ravel, De Falla and Turina, all played with 
style, color and sympathy. 

Miss Sandor was ably assisted by Ruth 
Ray in the brilliantly played Brahms’ son- 
ata in G major for piano and violin. The 
performers received much applause from 
an enthusiastic audience. 

WILKOMIRSKI IN VIOLIN RECITAL 

One of the most enjoyable concerts of the 
season took place in the Cinema Art Thea- 
ter July 29, Michael Wilkomirski being the 
artist. Mr. Wilkomirski was in fine trim, 
his energy and buoyancy of spirit being felt 
with the first stroke of the bow upon the 
strings. He opened with the Prelude and 
Allegro by Pugnani-Kreisler, in which he 
displayed a very fine technic. The Melody 
by Gluck was a little gem. Following came 
a fine performance of the Adagio and Fugue 
from an unaccompanied Sonata by Bach. 
Next were two lovely myths by Szyman- 
owski, and in closing, the Rondo Capric- 
cioso by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Wilkomirski is 
a splendid musician. Clara Siegel added 
greatly to the program with her beautiful 
accompaniments. 

ANDRE SKALSKI 

Andre Skalski, one of Chicago’s foremost 
pianists, was heard in a recital of_ piano 
music Thursday afternoon in the Cinema 
Art Theater. The program opened with 
the organ Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
and included the Pastorale and Capriccio by 
Scarlatti; Berceuse and Valse in E minor 
by Chopin; Nocturne for Left Hand Alone 
by Scriabin and the Twelfth Rhapsody by 
Liszt. Mr. Skalski’s brilliant and color- 
ful playing gave unmixed pleasure to a large 
audience. JEANNETTE Cox. 


School of Musicianship Having 


Second Summer Session 


The School of Musicianship for Singers, 
which opened its studios in the new Barbizon 
Plaza with a summer session earlier in the 
season, has had so many demands for further 
work that another summer session, to con- 
tinue until the beginning of the fall term in 
October, began on August 6. This school, 
which teaches everything necessary to the 
career of a professional singer except actual 
voice production, will have courses in stage 
deportment, sight singing, languages and 
general musicianship. The auditions for the 
summer session and preliminary auditions for 
the fall term are now in progress. 


Sandro Benelli Composing 
Oratorio 


Sandro Benelli, organizer of the new 
choir known as the Maestri Cantori, is 
composing an oratorio inspired by the li- 
bretto, Poverello di Assissi. The work will 
be divided into three movements, the first 
to be known as The Feast with Poverty; 
the second, Ecstasy, and the third, Death. 
The verses are by Armando Romano, who 
is collaborating with Maestro Benelli in 
this composition. 


La Traviata Sung at Steel Pier 


The Steel Pier Grand Opera Company (at 
Atlantic City, N. J.) presented on July 13 La 
Traviata, which proved ideally adaptable to 
performance in concert form in English. The 
artists all were well suited to their various 
roles, singing with ease and understanding. 
Thalia Sabanieeva was the lovely, delicate 
heroine, Violetta, while Mae Mackie as- 
sumed the roles of Flora and Annina with 


her usual charming manner and clear, lovely 
tones. The cast included Judson House as 
Alfredo; Leo de Hierapolis as the elder Ger- 
mont, and Francesco Curci as the Viscount 
Letorieres and Doctor Grenvil. Corinne 
Wolersen did some fine accompanying at the 
piano. 


John Crouch Appointed to Vassar 


John Crouch, one of Edwin Hughes’ pro- 
fessional pupils, has been appointed instruc- 
tor of piano at Vassar College. Mr. Crouch, 
who was acclaimed at his New York debut 
in 1929 as one of the most brilliant of the 
younger generation of pianists, made a tour 
of Europe last fall, playing with great 
success in Germany, Austria, France, Hol- 
land and England. He appeared recently in 
the recital series of Edwin Hughes’ Sum- 
mer Master Class, giving an entire program 
on the evening of July 16+. He will be 
heard again in New York next season in a 
recital in Town Hall. 

Among other well-known young concert 
pianists who are pupils of Edwin Hughes 
and who hold important positions in aca- 
demic institutions in the East may be men- 
tioned Alton Jones, who is principal piano 
instructor at the Columbia University Sum- 
mer School, Department of Music Educa- 
tion, and Solon Robinson, one of the prin- 
cipal members of the music faculty of Smith 
College. Both these artists have given re- 
cital programs during Edwin Hughes’ Sum- 
mer Master Class this year in New York. 
They have also been heard here repeatedly 
in the larger concert halls, and as soloists 
with orchestra. 


Cadman’s New Seng Cycle Given 


White Enchantment, Cadman’s new song 
cycle for mixed quartet, was given by Mar- 


garet Messer, soprano; Rosalie Barker 
Frye, contralto; Otto Ploetz, tenor; and 
Harold Kellogg, bass, with the composer at 
the piano, on July 9, at Pacific Palisades, 
and on July 10 in the Greek Theater at Ana- 
heim. Oliver Ditson, the publishers of this 
cycle, ee that it will be released in 
October. Cadman has reccived letters and 
telegrams from all parts of the country ask 
ing for information relative to making the 
presentation of this new piece one of the 
feature events for the coming season. 


Arturo Vita Teaching in Boston 


Arturo Vita has closed his New York 
studio to resume his summer classes at 
Swampscott and the Boston Conservatory of 
Music. 

The past year has been a busy and suc 
cessful one for Mr. Vita, and several of his 
artist-pupils have achieved notable successes. 
Della Benni, dramatic soprano, sails for Italy 
in September to begin her operatic career. 
Her voice has been greatly admired by 
many, but she derives her greatest satisfac- 
tion from the comment made by Clemens 
Krauss, Viennese conductor, who called her 
voice excellent material indeed. Pearl Morton, 
lyric soprano, well known on the concert 
and operatic stage of Boston, is another 
product of Mr. Vita’s training. She is a 
frequent radio artist over the Boston sta- 
tions, as is J. Edkins, whose exceptionally 
beautiful bass voice has won him popularity 
with both radio and concert audiences. Syl- 
vester Carter, baritone, has made several 
striking successes on the concert platform 
this spring. 

Mr. Vita announces that during the month 
of October he will remove his New York 
studio to new quarters. 
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AKSAROVA 


PROGRAM: (1) PIQUE DAME—IInd Act 
(2) SNOW MAIDEN—Duo of Kupava and 


RUSSIAN OPERATIC SCENES 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


EES RENEE Bee 


given by Valentina AKSAROVA, assisted by A. Kourganoff 
LONDON, GROTRIAN HALL, July 14th, 1930. 


V. Aksarova had that mastery of diction which in itself is a fine 
art and the singer’s cardinal virtue. 


She can run through the 


Gamut of Passion and then with a lighter touch be delightfully 


naive. 
gained from their interpretation. 


MORNING POST 


There was no doubt of the enjoyment that the audience 


Both Mme. Aksarova and Mr. Kourganoff are able and expert 


operatic artists. 


They gave a vigorous rendering. 


Berendei 


(3) BORIS GODOUNOFF-—IIIrd Act Marina and 


Dimitri 
NEWS CHRONICLE 


Russian opera is disgracefully neglected in England. Last night 
Madame Valentina Aksarova and 
Grotrian Hall some arias from Russian operas, and I realized 
what the English public is missing. 

Gifted with fine voices both sang with intense enthusiasm, and 
it is a pity they are not heard in their real environment. 


For all information concerning terms and dates communicate with: 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Bldg., New York 


Exclusive Management: 


Photo by Elzin, N. Y. 


Kourganoff sang at the 
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Solon Robinson at Edwin Hughes 
Master Recital 

On the evening of July 30 a distinguished 
audience gathered in the studios of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Hughes for one of the usual 
Wednesday evening musicales, which have 
become a part of New York’s summer musi- 
cal season. As one of the guests said to 
Mrs. Hughes when leaving: “What will we 
do without our Wednesday evenings after 
the series closes?” No doubt there are many 
who ask the same question, for the gracious 
hospitality of the hosts has made the weekly 
gatherings a source of much delight. 

The artist featured on this particular 
night was Solon Robinson, pianist, and pro- 
fessor of music at Smith College. Mr. Rob- 
inson is no novice in the field of public play- 
ine for he has not only given solo recitals 
but has appeared with many of our lead- 
orchestras, among which 


ing symphony : 
Minneapolis and 


may be mentioned the 
Detroit. 

Mr. Robinson chose to open his program 
with~Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata. It 
was played with virility and much feeling, 
yet withal a certain reserve which made 
for deeper sensings than the mere thunder 
and obvious. Schumann’s Symphonic 
given in their entirety, and it 
note the shades of contrast 
In the more 
moods Mr 


ous 
Etudes 
was pleasing t 
of éach sketch so well defined 

poetic, or rather more pensive, \ 
Robinson was in especially close communion 


were 


with the composer 
The Stravinsky Serenade in A, composed 
in 1925, was carefully played, with atten- 
tion to every detail which would accentuate 
the style of the modernist; but following 
upon the harmonies of the romantic Schu- 
mann it was difficult for this listener to loose 
herself completely in its dissonances 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz closed the printed 
program, and it was played with richness 
ind vigor. Mr. Robinson is indeed talented 
in that he can be brilliant when it is expected 
and ethereal and impressionistic to an equal 
In fact the two Debussy’ encores 
among the most exquisite 
Mr. Robinson wove 
romance with 
would not 


that followed were 
offerings 
an atmosphere of such delicate 
vers that one wished he 


“finis.” 


of the artist's 
' , 
these num 


awaken us with a 


1.8. C.M. Festival 

As has already been announced, the eighth 
festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music will be held this year 
at Liége, from September 1 to 8. As on 
former occasions, this festival will bring 
together composers and interpreters of emi- 
nence from various countries of Europe and 
America, and a large attendance of dis- 

guished professional and amateur music 
musicians. There will be two 
symphony concerts, one concert with solos, 
chorus and orchestra, a concert given by a 
military band, three chamber music con- 
certs, and several operatic representations, 
ali of which, taken together, will furnish a 
complete picture of the most advanced music 

Oo ion of the day 

Associated with this festival, the first con- 
gress of the International Musicological So- 
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ROSINA LHEVINNE, WITH HER DAUGHTER, MARIANNE, 
aboard the SS. Columbus on her way to teach master classes this summer at the 


Austro-German Conservatory in Mondsec, Austria. 


She will return in September for 


a tour of two-piano recitals with her celebrated husband, Josef Lhevinne. 





ciety will be held, also in Liége. Carl 
Engel, chief of the music division of the 
Library of Congress in Washington and 
president of the publishing firm of G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., will represent America at both 
meetings. Dorothy Lawton, chief of the 
New York Music Library in Fifty-eighth 
Street, will be present as representative of 
the American branch of the I. S. C. M. 
Bernard Wagenaar, whose Sinfonietta is to 
be played, will be present as composer and 
conductor and as representing the American 
section of the I. S. C. M. 

The charges of admission to the festival 
are very moderate, and living expenses at 
Liége during the congress places this great 
musical gathering within reach of all. 
Americans interested may address Marcel 
Lepinois, Secrétaire du Comité de réception, 
26, rue Reynir, Liége Belgium, or the Sec- 
retary of the I. S. C. M., 30, rue de la 
Régence, Brussels. 


Malkin to Join New England 
Conservatory Faculty 


Ralph L. Flanders, general manager of 
the New England Conservatory in Boston 
announces that Joseph Malkin, cellist, will 


join the faculty of the conservatory at the 
opening of the academic year, September 18. 
Mr. Malkin succeeds the late Joseph Adam- 
owski as instructor in cello and ensemble. 


Mr. Malkin was born at Odessa, where 
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his musical education began at an early age. 
When he was fifteen years old he entered 
the French National Conservatory of Music, 
later going to the Paris Conservatoire. He 
has been first cellist of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Berlin, and a member of the 
3ruessler Streichquartet. He was also first 
cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Karl Muck and has held a similar 
position with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under Frederick Stock. During the 
seasons 1925 and 1926 Mr. Malkin was first 
cellist of the New York Symphony Society 
under Walter Damrosch. 


Nikolai Orloff Plays for Royalty 

“A true impersonator of the music lover,” 
said Le Figaro of Nikolai Orloff, following 
the Russian pianist’s recent recital at the 
Salle Pleyel in Paris, and this opinion was 
verified by other papers in Paris, and, in 
fact, by the press everywhere that he has 
played. Comoedia, Paris, referred to Mr. 
Orloff as “a pianist of the first order who 
has, in addition to a phenomenal technic, a 
perfect musicianship, an insight to charming 
sonorities and a style of the finest taste,” 
while Intransigeant declared that he is one 
of the most attractive pianists, that his play- 
ing is imbued with poetry, purity and in- 
genuity, and Candide noted that it is an 
“exquisite pleasure” to listen to Nikolai 
Orloff. 

Following his recital in Paris, the pianist 
went to London, where he has played nu- 
merous private engagements for royalty, in- 
cluding H.R.H. Princess Mary, twice for 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, and for Prin- 
cesses Helen Victoria and Marie Louise. 


Bertimen Pupil in Fine Recital 


Ernesto Bertimen, eminent pianist and 
teacher of New York, presented Harold Dart 
in recital at the La Forge-Beriimen Stu- 
dios on July 17. The young pianist played 
an extremely difficult program of romantic 
and modern compositions, and established 
himself at once as one of the most gifted 
young pianists from the Bertimen school. 
His playing made a deep impression, not 
only for its sparkling qualities, but also for 
its pathos. 

The Liszt B minor sonata was one of the 
best numbers on the program, but in the 
Etude in A minor and Andante spianato and 
Polonaise by Chopin, as well as in the fa- 
mous Islamey by Balakireff, the sterling 
qualities of the pianist were heard to great 
advantage. 

Mr. Dart possesses splendid virtuosity, 
technic highly developed, combined with ex- 
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cellent dynamics, beautiful singing tone and 
skillful use of the pedals. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Patricia O’Connell, soprano, is fulfilling a 
seven weeks’ summer engagament at Bay- 
view, Mich. 

Malvena Passmore, coloratura soprano, 
and Jane Carroll, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, have been 
engaged to sing in the summer opera sea- 
son at Athens, Ga. Miss Passmore was 
chosen to sing Rosina in The Barber of 
Seville and Titania in Mignon, and Miss 
Carroll for Bertha in The Barber of Se- 
ville, Frederick in Mignon and Lola in 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Miss Passmore and 
Evelyn Brant sang operatic performances at 
the Steel Pier at Atlantic City on July 20. 
Miss Brant having been engaged for the 
leading role in Trovatore and Cavalleria 
and Miss Passmore for Martha and The 
Barber of Seville. 

Helena Lanvin, Milo Miloradovich and 
Maura Canning have been reengaged to 
sing next season with the German Grand 
Opera Company. Wilma Miller, coloratura 
soprano, and Devora Nadworney, contralto, 
have been engaged by William R. Chapman 
to sing at Lakewood, Me., on August 25 and 
26. Celia Branz, contralto, was the soloist on 
the Eastman Kodak Hour on July 24. Isa- 
belle Henderson, soprano, and Marie Bow- 
man, mezzo, will sing on the Halsey and 
Market St. Playhouse Hour on August 10. 

Frances Sebel, Wilma Miller and Gertrude 
Wieder, known as the Liebling Trio, sang 
on the Shell Oil Hour on July 7, from 
Chicago. Dorothy Githens, soprano, was the 
soloist at the Fourth of July celebration 
at Tammany Hall. Georgia Standing, con- 
tralto, sings Dalila in a film version of 
Samson and Dalila, which is being made 
by the Biograph Company. 

Sydelle Rausch, soprano, has been en- 
gaged by the Free Synagogue for their 
holiday services in the fall. William Cleary, 
tenor, sang at a private recital at New- 
port, R. I., on July 21. 


Tillotson Artists Preparing 
Programs 


Winifred Keiser, dramatic soprano, is 
spending the summer in Montauk, L. L., pre- 
paring programs for next season. She is 
with her teacher, Dr. Alexander, and will 
make her first New York appearance at 
Town Hall the first week in October. She 
recently sang at the home of Mrs. John 
Shaw of New York, and also in her home, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Ellery Allen is remaining in New York, 
preparing for her first New York recital, 
which will take place in October. She will 
sing in old fashioned costumes, which made 
her so popular last season; she has an un- 
usual program of old songs which are called 
Songs My Grandmother Used to Sing. Miss 
Allen will add to her program this year a 
children’s group in which she will wear a 
child’s dress of the period of 1870. She filled 
twenty-eight engagements last season, but 
did not make a formal New York debut. 
One of her first appearances for 1930-31 will 
be at the Hartford, Conn., Women’s Club. 
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Artists Everywhere | 





Olga Averino is rapidly becotning a fa- 
vorite with colleges that have artist courses 
on account of the unusual musical worth of 
her programs. Another engagement of this 
nature is announced by Haensel & Jones 
for her next season. This recital will take 
place at Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., on March 13 

Mr. and Mrs. Ottokar Bartik have sent 
the MusicaL Courter greetings from Carls- 
bad, ore of the stopping off places during 
their European vacation. 

Giuseppe Boghetti, vocal teacher of 
Philadelphia a New York, and Mrs. 
Boghetti are spenditig August at Brigantine 
Beach, N. J. 

Bessie Bowie, the well known New 
York vocal teacher, is spending the summer 
in Sari Fraticisco and will reopen her studios 
in September. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez gavé 4 Paris re- 
cital recently with tremendous success, be- 
ing heard by a distinguished audience. Mme. 
D’Alvarez left soon afterwards for a motor 
trip with friends and will remain in the 
south of France a few weeks. In September 
atid October she expects to be in Germany. 

Lynnwood Farnam recently gave re- 
citals of ofgati music in two Parisian 
chtirches. In reviewing otie of these pro- 
gramis, the Paris Herald said: “Mr. Farnam 
is equal if not superior to the greatest 
masters of the organ. His techtiic is perfect, 
and the executiorl of the iritermediary parts 
is clear. .. . Moreover he has a remarkable 
musical sense and a very pure, high style, 
giving full majesty to the religious chants 
forming the thajor part of his program.’ 

Marianne Goniitch satig in Paris on June 
21 at the concert of Lazare Saminsky at 
Salle Gaveau with much suécéss, and has 
also sung at several soirees held by the 
Princess de Reuss of New York. She will 
return here early in September and will 
re-appear with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. 

Olga Halasz, Hungarian pianist and in- 
structor, left New York on July 18 to spend 
some months in Hungary, Germany and 
Fratice. Her recent pupils’ recital was a 
successful affair. 

Hans Merx gave a Lieder recital at Bad 
Ems, famous health resort, on July 22. It 
is understood that Hindenburg took the cure 
there and that he attended the concert in 
the historical hall where Emperor Wilhelm I 
and Bismarck used to listen to concerts 
every year. Mr. Merx sang Lieder by Schu- 
bert, a Hugo Wolf, and others, and 
a group of old English songs, accompanied 
by a string quartet. 


Lloyd Morse, American tenor, appeared 
in recital with Mabel Deegan, violinist, on 
July 13, in Stamford, Conn. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Morse made his usual good impres- 
sion; in fact, so instantaneous was his suc- 
cess that after his second group of songs 
he was engaged for another musicale in Sep- 
tember. Frank Chatterton proved a very 
able accompanist. 

Vera Nette, soprano and vocal teacher, 
entertained Alexis Sanderson, tenor, at a 
birthday dinner party at her studio on July 
26. Mr. Sanderson toured Europe with an 
opera company and has appeared in concerts 
throughout the country. At present he is busy 
broadcasting and his lovely tenor quality is 
admired by all who hear him. Mr. Sanderson 
is also musical director of Station WGBS. 

Jacques Pillois, eminent French com- 
poser, at present rusticating, spent interesting 
times with Albert Stoessel, also visiting 
Shelter Harbor with a friend who will give 
a recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, October 28, 
singing two Pillois songs. He is also con- 
centrating on composing, the results of which 
will duly appear, for several chamber music 
societies eagerly await anything from his pen. 

Jeannette Vreeland will add another to 
her long list of performances of the Beetho- 
ven Ninth Symphony next season, having 
been engaged to appear as soloist in this 
work with the Cleveland Orchestra under 
Sokoloff, on April 23 and 25. Other major 
orchestras with which the soprano will sing 
during the season include the Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Cincinnati orchestras. 


More Praise for Sharlow 


William Smith Goldenburg, in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, said the following about 
Myrna Sharlow’s Leonora: “Regal in bear- 
ing, sympathetic in her portrayal of the role 
and vocally proficient, Myrna Sharlow as 
Leonora last night made her old admirers 
stauncher than ever in their allegiance. A 
voice distinguished for its opulence and power 
as well as for its artistic control, histrionic 
capacity of high order—these are attributes 
of the Sharlow art which make her one of 
the outstanding personages of the Zoo Opera 
troupe and which will win for her prompt 
fame with the Metropolitan, with which she 
is to be identified next season.” 
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MUSICAL 


eMuSIC IN THE SCHOOLS ea COLLEGES 


cA Departmental Feature Conducted by Albert Edmund Brown 


Factors of Musical Appeal and 
Responses of Pupils to Them 


By Dr. Will 


Director of Music, 


(Continued from 


But let us discuss the alleged shortcom 
ings 

1. Insufficient respect for the effect of 
tone (although tone-quality has improved) 
is yet doing incalculable damage to the 
cause of music appreciation. To anyone 
who will study the extraordinary effects upon 
us of sounds of all kinds, the extent to 
which we are dependent upon sheer sensory 
quality in music will begin to appear as 
tounding. I thought I valued this factor 
properly, years ago, but its importance con 
tinues to grow constantly in my mind as 
my observations lengthen. We know, if we 
take a moment to think, that a Caruso with 
a cracked voice or a Kreisler with a cracked 
violin can give us no pleasure, no matter 
how fine the composition performed or what 
artistic graces are brought to its perform- 
ance. Without exception the writers on aes- 
thetics, too, from Gurney to Prall, support 
the facts by theory, in that they give place 
to sensory effect as an indispensable factor 
in aesthetic experience. Books on musical 
appreciation, however, rarely make mention 
of it. They may rightly be excused, it is 
true, on the ground that foes assume its 
presence as a matter of course and could 
do little but name it, anyway, since it is a 
factor not open to analytical discussion. But 
I fear their silence couples with their atten- 
tion to form and forms, history, biography, 
national characteristics, and so on, has 
caused us to forget the importance of the 
sensory factor in practice; and to disregard 
it there is an entirely different matter. I 
have seen music appreciation and, 
indeed, whole appreciation courses, ruined, 
distorted, made productive of only super- 
ficial knowledge and vast sentimental hypoc- 
risy, simply because the tonal medium used 
was not in itself appropriate or captivating 
or charming to the ear. Remember, there 
must be the actual experience of beauty tn 
the heart of the listener, else all admiring 
comment by others draws forth at best 
only a complaisant, or a listless, assent that 
is without conviction. It is much the sort 
of hypocrisy we older people are led into 
when the doting mother would have us en 
thuse equally with her over the child of her 
heart, when the child has not captivated us 
in the least. 

The point here is fundamental. It amounts 
to saying that unless and until we can bring 
to pass the conviction of beauty in the learner 
it is useless, or worse than useless, to ex- 
patiate on the factors that we feel have pro- 
duced that experience in us. With small 
children such aesthetic experience is almost 
wholly response to sensory charm. With high 
school pupils, especially if they have heard 
and studied much music, it is true that the 
higher and greater values of organized dis- 
course can be attended to although they must 
be sought behind a bank of inappropriate or 
ill-sounding tone. But even in such 
there is danger of the appreciational process 
becoming aborted. The warmth that arises 
from sensory charm should be present to 
flow over and color the pleasure that arises 
from the recognition of be: autiful ideas and 
thoughts. Lacking that fayorable warmth the 
recognition of these latter may take on a 
cold, anatomical cast. The result then is that 
we arrive at an analysis that recognizes 
what is in the music but carries no feeling 
that rejoices because the features are there 

In this connection Prall distinguishes two 
kinds of attention, perceptive and intuitive, 
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and has this to say: “In fact, if attention is 
characteristically perceptive and not intui- 
tive, these further processes (i,e., aesthetic 
reactions deep within us) remain ‘largely in 
abeyance, as when in musical dictation one 
hears so well as to write out accurately what 
was perceived through the ears and the 
sense for rhythm, without in the least feeling 
the formal or sensuous or expressive beauty 
of the dictated passage.” 

Even in practical dealings with children, 
where the importance of the sensory is more 
generally recognized, many teachers, ab- 
sorbed in a determined didactic purpose that 
will brook no restraint, close their eyes to 
clear, condemnatory evidence of error in this 
matter. I have seen children—polite chil- 
dren, who tried hard to behave properly— 
break into laughter when they should have 
been (according to the determined teacher’s 
program) charmed; or drift away and look 
at the ceiling or at one another, or pick at 
some part of their clothing when the music 
was saying important things, but saying 
them in a tone of voice that lacked the vital 
element of charm. Yet those same children, 
a moment later, when the music quieted into 
a soft, mellow chord, grew still and won- 
dering, as though the Pied Piper had passed 
before them, and those same children, still 
later in the schoolroom, raised their own 
slender lovely voices, modulated to charm 
their young ears, in a Schumann song that 
was as tender and small as they, and their 
absorption was a blessed thing to behold. 

Now tone can fail in charm or in appro- 
priate color in a thousand ways. It may be 
unsteady—as with so many singers and vio- 
linists afflicted with exaggerated vibratos 
and glissandos—or it may be impure, off key, 
meagre, thick, strident, hollow, unbalanced 
(as ina chord), thin, colorless, noisy. To 
each of these qualities we respond in feeling 
whether we wish to or not. And quite 
properly. Were sheer tones less emotional 
and enthralling where would be the power 
and variety of appeals that reside in the 
multi-colored orchestra? 

But let me adjure you to observe this same 
sensory effect, as often surpassing all other 
effects of music, upon an adult concert audi- 
ence. I recently saw a somewhat sophisti- 
cated audience sit through some eight min- 
utes of one piece of music. They were rest- 
less because, although the composition was 
good, the orchestra tone was unrefined and 
no pleasant sounds came to their ears. At 
the close a plain tonic chord, beautifully dis- 
tributed, was repeated softly and then held 
through a swell with the inevitable subsidence 
into a pianissimo. In those brief closing 
moments the gathering became an audience. 
At the end they applauded heartily. The 
illusion was perfect. They had been pleased 
by a tonal effect and thought they had en- 
joyed a composition. 

! could multiply instances indefinitely, for 
I have been analyzing the reactions of audi- 
ences at children’s concerts (both when 
children were prepared and when they were 
unprepared) and at concerts for adults, and 
the reactions of all kinds of persons at all 
kinds of concerts—myself included !—until 
[ have accumulated evidence that almost 
persuades me that musicians themselves often 
cannot see the forest for the trees—or, speak- 
ing literally, cannot hear the music for the 
sounds. But there is no point in going fur- 
ther. It is enough to know that we err 
when we try to reach over a forbidding wall 
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of sound to beauties that lie behind it. As 
Santayana says, “Now, a great sign of this 
hypocrisy is insensibility to sensuous beauty.” 

We err again, in much the same way, 
when we lead our young people to seek the 
expression of music instead of being recep- 
tive to the impressions it makes. The simi- 
larity comes again from the endeavor to 
reach behind what comes to our ears for 
some other content or meaning that we think 
lies there. Now, however, what comes to 
our ears is not sheer tone, but tones in pat- 
terns. But patterns, not less than single 
tones, have all kinds of personalities, so to 
speak, and affect us in myriad ways; and 
these different qualities of feeling are quite 
as indescribable in other terms as are the 
feelings produced by a clarinet as compared 
with a horn or bassoon. By its risings and 
fallings, its ebbings and swellings, its rhyth- 
mic runnings, loiterings, trippings, haltings 
and speedings, even a melody alone draws a 
portrait. That portrait differs from all 
others, is uniquely effective, and is simply a 
portrait of itself 

(To be continued next week ) 
* * 


News From the Field 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville—Anna Grace Parmelee, 
whose work in the state has done much to 
advance the cause of music, has accepted a 
position with Silver, Burdett & Company. 
Mrs. Parmelee first came to the state as su- 
pervisor at Fort Smith. Later she was added 
to the faculty at the University of Arkansas 
at Fayetteville. After two successful sea- 
sons with that institution she resigned to 
become supervisor of music in the city 
schools of Fayetteville. Mrs. Parmelee was 
also the first state chairman of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. 


GEORGIA 

Athens.—In order to give to the chil- 
dren of Clarke County an opportunity of 
studying music, Jennie Belle Smith, director 
of public school music at the State Teachers’ 
College, at Athens, Ga., offered to provide 
teachers from the senior class to the schools 
that will furnish transportation. The Prince- 
ton and Winterville schools have accepted the 
offer, and seven students are now teaching 
in these schools two days each week. 

Last year the Parent Teacher Association 
of Gainesville, Ga., provided a teacher of 
music for the primary grades in the Gaines- 
ville schools. Miss Cameron, the teacher 
selected, did such good work that the Board 
of Education has assumed the responsibility 
and she is now permanently engaged. 

The University of Georgia Summer 
School is offering its usual courses in music, 
applied and theoretical. George Folsom 
Granberry of New York is the director of 
the School of Music. The public school 
music classes are under the direction of 
Jennie Belle Smith. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Longmeadow.—Music appreciation is 
carried out extensively in the local schools 
under the direction of Leonora Dougan, su- 
pervisor of music, who feels that even though 
some children can not be musicians, they can 
learn to love music and find pleasure in song 
as a means of expression. The operetta 
presented in the Center School under the di- 
rection of Miss Dougan showed exceptional 
talent on the part of some children who were 
seen in the play. 

Webster. har from Bartlett High 
formed an orchestra that provided a unique 
feature for the meeting of the Webster Ro- 
tary Club, the orchestra playing as an intro- 
duction to a talk given by Ralph M. Bur- 
nett, supervisor of music in the schools. 

The introduction of the instrumental por- 
tion of the program was a surprise, and the 
young people from the high school presented 
three selections which were enthusiastically 
received by the members. 

Following the orchestral numbers, Mr. 
Burnett gave an interesting talk on the im- 
portance of music in the schools. He stated 
that the orchestra and band at the high 
school were the outgrowth of this founda- 
tion laid in singing during the grades, where 
a love of music was inculcated, and which 
later grew into a desire to play an instru- 
ment. The method of marking reports for 
the children in music was explained, and 
the results that were obtained through these 
methods was declared to be most satisfactory. 

Mr. Burnett stated that wonderful strides 
had been made in music in the past few years 
in the schools and declared that it was “the 
thrill and not the frill of education.” 


MONTANA 

Worden.—“Rural clubs need more 
music in their programs,” was the state- 
ment made by Margaret Hodd, State Music 
Supervisor, to the state meeting of the 
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Noted Educators 
ANNE MAUD SHAMEL, 


instructor in voice at 
the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, has always 
been primarily inter- 
ested in the pedagogical 
side of music. 
Miss Shamel started 
her eventful teaching 
career back in Spring- 
fie'd, Ill, where she 
was born and reared 
and where she graduated from Teach- 
ers’ Training School. When very 
young she was conducting choirs. 
After leaving Springfield, Miss 
Shamel studied at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and later was 
appointed Supervisor of Music at the 
Ironwood, Mich., public schools. Her 
next position was in the state normal 
school at Moorhead, Minn., where she 
was director of music. The following 
two years she was head of the music 
department at Oshkosh Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, Wis., and for eight 
years she held the same place at the 
State Teachers’ College, Macomb, III. 
The last twelve years of her normal 
college teaching was at Kent State 
Normal, Kent, Ohio. In all these po- 
sitions, Miss Shamel trained teachers 
to teach music, directed her assistants 
in their programs, led choruses, glee 
clubs and orchestras. 
After two years of advanced voice 
study under John Dennis Mehan, New 
ork; six months under Calvin B. 
Cady, Chicago; a year with Isadore 
Luckstone, New York; and two years 
and a half under John Peirce and 
Marcel Salzinger of Cleveland, Miss 
Shamel joined the faculty of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. 











farm women. Miss Hodd said that more 
music on the programs would break up 
the stiffness and ill-at-ease feeling so often 
evident in community gatherings, especially 
in new groups. Miss Hodd said that ac- 
companiments to community singing are 
available on records, thus allowing a club 
to have all the singing it desires even if 
it does not have a trained musician to help. 
She illustrated this point by playing some 
popular pieces on the phonograph in which 
the entire audience joined in singing. 


NEW JERSEY 


Perth Amboy.—A city school band of 
100 pieces is the dream that is being aroused 
in Perth Amboy with the formation of bands 
in the high school, grammar school and 
No. 11 school. That it is a dream not to 
be realized immediately is certain, but the 
thought that such a unit will be eventually 
possible has aroused a great deal of optimism 
among school leaders. 

Work on all three of the bands has been 
started already,° through Captain MacKen- 
zie. The unit of No. 11 school has increased 
to thirty pieces, and at the grammar school 
about twenty have signed up. In spite of 
these optimistic results, the work of organiza- 
tion has been even more successful at the 
high school. 

ecie 


Banning, Cal., Contest 


At the Banning Union High School, Ban- 
ning, Cal., the high schools of Riverside 
County sponsored by the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, recently held a most successful music 
contest. No glee club was permitted to com- 
pete with a smaller number than fifteen, and 
ten was the minimum number for orchestra. 

Each club and orchestra in the contest 
rendered one selection of its own choice, and 
the prize number. The prize numbers were: 

3oys’ G Eight Bells, arranged by Bar- 
tholomew ; Girls’ Glee—None But the Lonely 
Heart, Tschaikowsky; orchestra—choice of 
either Dance of the Spirits (from Gluck’s 
Orpheus) or Country Gardens, Percy Grain- 
ger. 

Three prominent California musicians acted 
as judges. They were Joseph W. Clokey, 
composer and organist, and associated with 
the music department of Pomona College ; 
Paloma Patricia Prouty, music supervisor 
for Riverside County, Cal.; Dr. Alexander 
Stewart, well known choral director and of 
the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Three well known music companies 
of Los Angeles provided trophy cups for the 
winners. Several thousand persons assem- 
bled for the event, which bids fair to be- 
come an established custom in Riverside 
County. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Caprice No. 13 from 24 Caprices for 
Violin by Paganini, arranged with piano 
accompaniment by Max Bendix.—An ef- 
fective arrangement of the familiar caprice. 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago). 


New Songs 


Love’s Symphony, words and music by 
Mary Pickens Opie.—A quiet and simple 
piece with an attractive melody. 

Green Branches, words by Fiona Mc- 
Leod, music by Frederic Hart.—A slow 
melody with a flowing accompaniment. 

The Witch’s Song, words by Marjorie 
Meeker, music by Harold G. Davidson.— 
Very aptly chosen melody, harmony and 
accompaniment arranged for the expres- 
sion of the sentiment and meaning of the 
words. A good song. 

Thy Heart Is Like a Gentle Stream, 
words by Martha Martin, music by R 

i The melody is 
very simple, the accompaniment broken 
chords played by alternate hands. Sonor- 
ous and effective. 

The Egg-Rolling, words by Arthur 
Guiterman, music by Gustav Klemm.—An 
amusing Irish song. 

Baci Amorosi E Cari by Mozart, 
edited by Carl Deis, English words by 
Frederick H. Martens.—The foreword 
says that this song was supposedly writ- 
ten by the fourteen-year-old Mozart and 
that the manuscript from which this edi- 
tion was prepared is in the Library of 
Congress, Washington. 

Chiquita Mia, words and music by 
Maria Grever.—This is a new edition of 
a song written some years ago. The 
words are in Spanish and English. 

Overtones, words by William Alexan- 
der Percy, music by Oscar Rasbach.—Mr. 
Rasbach likes the trees. 

With the Wind and the Rain in Your 
Hair, words and music by Clara Edwards. 
—A song with a simple melody and an 
accompaniment easy to play. 

Troubled in Mind, a Negro spiritual 
adapted by Will Marion Cook.—Cook is 
a good arranger of Negro spirituals and 
succeeds in getting a good deal of what 
one imagines, at least, to be a Negro 
flavor into them. This is a good example 
of its kind. (G. Schirmer, Inc., New York). 





Kraft at Michigan Summer Studio 


Arthur Kraft is now actively engaged in 
teaching at his summer studio and home 
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at Watervale, Mich. He has about fourteen 
pupils in his class, representing cities from 
coast to coast, all coming to work with 
Mr. Kraft. Recitals are given every Sunday 
evening during the session. 

In addition to his teaching, Mr. Kraft 
also will be busy this summer as soloist. 
On August 5 he will sing the tenor role in 
a performance of the Messiah at the Na- 
tional High School Bowl at Interlochen. 
Several of Mr. Kraft’s pupils also will take 
part in this performance. 


Two Recitals at the Bowie Studios 


On June 8, Regina Glanckoff gave an en- 
tire program, singing songs in five different 
languages. Her lovely lyric soprano was 
heard to fine advantage, and she showed 
splendid promise. Her audience was tre- 
mendously enthusiastic and greatly appre- 
ciated its rare quality. Her voice has a 
beautiful floating tone, is of wide range 
and has a solid medium and full low notes 
such as are not often heard in a high lyric 
voice. Her diction was delightful. 

On June 18 Clara Spaet gave her initial 
program at the Bowie studio. Her voice is 
a light lyric of beautiful color, very pure 
and sweet in quality. She sang a short but 
interesting program with great charm, and 
she delighted her audience with the lovely 
color of her voice and her easy produc- 
tion. She received much applause from an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Both of these young singers from the 
Bowie Studios show great promise, and it 
will be interesting to watch their careers. 

Ty. 


Caro Roma Pays Tribute to 
Julius Witmark 


Caro Roma, renowned composer of Can't 
Yo’ Heah Me Callin’, Caroline, In the Gar- 
den of My Heart, Resignation, and other 
hits, represented the firm of M. Witmark & 
Sons at the first western meeting of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, held recently in the Wil- 
shire-Beverly Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. The 
meeting was attended by more than 900 
guests. 

Madame Roma paid a glowing tribute to 
the late Julius P. Witmark, one of her best 
friends. Her tribute was received with thun- 
derous acclaim, bearing witness to the affec- 
tion felt for Mr. Witmark by his friends. 


Brochure of Interest to Choir 
Directors 


The Church Year is the name of a little 
brochure containing a list of selected an- 
thems in accord with the theme for the day 
of the Christian Liturgy. It is compiled by 
Rob Roy Peery, a member of the National 
Committee on church music of the United 
Lutheran Church of America. The pub- 
lishers (White-Smith Music Publishing 
Company, Boston, Mass.) will be pleased 
to send a copy to all choir directors. 
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Paris at the Feet of Frida Leider’s 
Isolde 

Frida Leider, the leading dramatic soprano 

of the Berlin Staatsoper, the Chicago Civic 

Opera and the German season at Covert 

Garden, has extended her field of conquest 

to Paris. Here she recently sang Isolde 


FRIDA LEIDER 


as complete and, if 
immediate than ever 


and her triumph was 
possible, even more 
before. 

The papers the next morning seemed to 
vie with one another in their enthusiasm. 
Louis Schneider, in the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald, said she was “an ideal 
Isolde,” Pioch, in Le Soir, declared that 
“she sings in a way to ravish all hearts, and 
this with a style, an emotion and with mod- 
ulations that belong to a very sensitive 


COURIER 


woman atid a great virtuoso.” He adds 
that “she is beautiful to look at.” 

In the Ami du Peuple it was stated: “Mme. 
Leider was an utiequalled, a siiperb inter- 
preter,” which Dr. L. Fugmarin stipports, ii 
the Neue Pariser Zeitung, with the dictum: 
“Her eminent creative power and her great, 
passionate voice qualify her to be one of the 
very best interpreters of Wagner’s music 
dramas.” 

Adolphe Boschot, in the Echo de Paris, 
branches out. After saying “Mme. Frida 
Leider is an accomplished sitiger,” he de- 
velops his theme: “Mme, Leider makes 1s 
realize how much real singitig there is ifi the 
role of Isolde. This singer’s art imposes 
itself with such a natural authority that the 
whole work seems to certter aroutid her. 
Such an Isolde becomes the animator of the 
drama and none of her assistants will have 
regretted it.” 

The critic of Le Temps displays no less 
enthusiasm. According to him, she “imper- 
sonated the Irish princess to perfection. 
She sang the first act, so full of difficulties, 
with unfaltering courage. In the second act, 
she gave us a marvelously lofig singing 
le sson. 

All the writers are utiatlimous of the sub- 
ject of her voice, its beauty, its power, its 
range of expression, its technica! perfection, 
in fact, all the desirable attributes a dra- 
matic voice can have. Indeed, Gustav Bret, 
of the Intransigeant, Whose enthusiasms 4aré 
more restrained than many others, writés: 
“Mme. Frida Leider is an Isolde with a 
marvelous voice, which has a pure atid 
touching quality and a wotderful power of 
expression. 

The consensus of opinion may be said to 
have been summed up by Dominique Sordet, 
who, in the Action Francaise, makes the 
terse but all-encompassing statement: “Mme. 
Frida Leider is considered the best Isolde of 
our time.” 


Strauss to Conduct at Paris Opera 
Paris.—Richard Strauss will conduct 

some guest performances at the Paris Opera 

in October. B. 








While in Winnipeg recently, I met 
Fred W. Gee, the enterprising concert 
manager, who gave me the good news 
that two-thirds of his course was sold 
out a week after last spring’s an- 
nouncement. John Charles Thomas 
had made a big success at the end of 
last season and was immediately 
booked for this season’s opening num- 
ber. Now, will you believe that this 
is not paid advertising ? 


The Minneapolis Tribune recently 
published a picture of Clairbert in the 
Sunday roto section and Editor Mc- 
Nally writes me: “The records of 
Clairbert certainly disclose a remark- 
able singer. She is more than an 
ordinary coloratura. The beautiful 
tones of her middle register interest me 
quite as much as her pyrotechnics. 
And her top notes are enchanting. I 
should expect a huge success for her.” 
So, with Conductor Verbrugghen, 
Minneapolis seems unanimous. 

* * 


Josephine Carey writes from Du- 
luth: “I hope your publicity will be as 
convincing to the public at large as it 
is to the committee in charge. I can 
scarcely wait to hear Clairbert. She 
sounds and looks ravishing. I am even 
getting excited over Kreutzberg and 
Georgi, and I thought I was long since 
fed up on dancing.” And that same 
day a man walked in and said: “I 
understand you need a press agent.” 
It just shows how modest I am. 

* * * 


The Associated Press carried a 
quarter column and picture all over the 
United States, July 17, sent out from 
Brussels, head-lined “Brussels darling, 
Mme. Clairbert, will open in San 
Francisco September 13. Diva _ will 
sing sad opera roles.” Then follows 
many marvelous sentences of praise, 
but of course, if you keep abreast of 
the times, you have already read it in 
your own paper. In addition to the 
Belgian accompanist, Francis de Bour- 
guignon, I will place with Mme. 
Clairbert, by arrangement with R. E. 
Johnston, probably the greatest living 
flutist, Carl Achatz. Don’t try to pro- 
nounce it, just sneeze it. 

* * * 

Mme. Luisa Silva, contralto su- 
preme, will make her first new York 
appearance at Carnegie Hall, Sunday, 
November 16, with Henry Hadley and 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra. 
They will do for the first time in 
America the symphony and aria from 
Mascagni’s opera, Guglielmo Rat- 
cliff, which Silva did in Italy under 
the direction of the composer himself. 
She sang fifteen performances of this 
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opera in Mascagni’s home city and, 
if you know the work at all, you know 
it requires a real contralto. 

x * & 

Here is another unusual event for 
the season. Besides his Joint All-De- 
bussy Recital with Mary Garden, 
Gieseking will give in late November 
an All Modern Living Composers’ re- 
cital at the Barbizon-Plaza, and it will 
be a most unusual and difficult pro- 
gram. Besides these two outstanding 
events, Gieseking will probably do 
with orchestra the first performance 
(which the composer has reserved for 
him) of the Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Concerto. And while I am on the sub- 
ject look out for a remarkable pro- 
gram he has arranged for his first 
appearance in two seasons at Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 12. 
It is Columbus Day and you will dis- 
cover many things. 

* * * 

Another thing I have promised is to 
do one orchestral recital in New York 
with Kreutzberg and Georgi. These 
dancers, the spirit of modern Germany, 
open their third American tour in 
Rochester, October 31, then come to 
New York for a week (five appear- 
ances) beginning Sunday night, No- 
vember 2. They will make another 
transcontinental tour of twenty weeks, 
with London to follow in the late 
spring. - = 

San-Malo and Arthur Shattuck (by 
arrangement with Margaret Rice) 
will do four Bach joint recitals—Bos- 
ton, January 12; New York at the 
Barbizon-Plaza, January 13, with Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee to follow. They 
will also play in London before return- 
ing to this country. San-Malo’s regu- 
lar season opens in Holyoke, Mass., 
January 10. 

And Dallas, Tex., is to present this 
season a big Civil Concert Course with 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald and the 
American Legion as sponsors. Look 
this over but don’t overlook it: Mary 
Garden November 7, Gieseking No- 
vember 19, Clairbert December 12, 
Kreutzberg and Georgi January 30, 
and Will Rogers in March. So the 
good work goes on. 

I have just returned from Farming- 
ton, Me., the birthplace of Lillian Nor- 
dica, our first American singer. I am 
very much interested in making that 
a great musical shrine, and will tell 
you more about it later. 

* * * 


In traveling about I notice many 
musicians wearing white and black 
sport shoes, others just naturally have 
large feet, “one of whom I am which.” 

CHARLES L. WAGNER 
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STEIN WAY—a 
name that is spoken 
with the full pride 
of ownership—that 


carries with it the 


deep satisfaction of 


possessing the 
ultimate expression 
of man’s handiwork 
in Musical Art. 


STEIN WAY—a 
name that is cher- 
ished as a Family 
Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and 
fond remembrances 
which cluster 
around the home 


piano. 


STEINWAY—su- 
preme achievement 
of patience, skill 
and experience, 


founded on inborn 


Ideals of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on applica- 
tion. Sold on convenient pay- 
ments. Old pianos taken 
in exchange. Inspec- 
tion invited. 
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effectively, by the well known German 
authoress, Lily Braun. This libretto, too, 
like Forzano’s, is perfectly suited to a musi- 
cal setting, and the composer has made good 
use of his opportunities. 

Prohaska’s music bears a certain resem- 
blance to Richard Strauss’ style in Rosen- 
kavalier. There is masterly treatment of the 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra, besides 
which the work reveals a great fund of melo- 
dic invention. Again the intelligent labor of 
Hartmann, Schmidt-Belden and Wildermann, 
as well as the artistic work done by Erica 
Darbo in the title role, contributed in no 
small degree to the unusual success of this 
opera. 


Bruno WALTER IN LEIPZIG 


A permanent conductor has at last been 
chosen for the Leipzig Gewandhaus concerts. 
From among the numerous guest conductors 
who, following Furtwangler’s resignation, 
have held sway over this famous series, 
Bruno Walter has been elected. With his 
predilection for classical and romantic music, 
Walter quickly gained the hearty sympathies 
of the Leipzig public. 

Comparatively few modern works have 
been allowed to creep into his programs, but 
those that have gained admittance are 
worthy. Kurt von Wolfurt’s Introduction 
and Triple fugue for orchestra, for example, 
was heard here for the first time. A simi- 
larly well deserved success was achieved by 
Robert Heger’s two symphonic movements ; 
Phantasie Sacra and Perpetuum Mobile. 

Two young Leipzig composers, Gutnther 
Raphael and Kurt Thomas, were also heard 
in the Gewandhaus concerts. Raphael's 
Requiem for chorus, soli and orchestra, 
though not in every respect beyond reproach, 
is nevertheless a remarkable work, and was 
given in many German cities during the past 
season. Kurt Thomas’ cantata, Jerusalem, 
Du Hochgebaute Stadt, too, shows the young 
composer’s solid musicianship and consider- 
able talent in an unmistakable manner. This 
cantata likewise is performed by many choral 
societies all over Germany. 

Karl Straube, for many years Leipzig’s 
most renowned musician, performed both 
works in a highly accomplished manner, 
aided by his excellent chorus and good solo- 
ists. On the whole, it may be said that the 
young Leipzig composers are far from the 
radical modernism that has become fashion- 
able in Berlin; they rather continue the line 
of Brahms and Reger, combined with only a 
small portion of modernism. 

Richard Wetz, too, belongs to this class. 
As an artist he is related to Hans Pfitzner. 
Berlin hardly takes any notice of him, but 
the provincial cities of musical Germany 
think highly of his work, and there is no 
doubt that his new Christmas Oratorio, per- 
formed for the first time in Leipzig, will be 
heard throughout the country, with the ex- 
ception of Berlin. HucGo LrEIcHTENTRITT. 


Norden’s Plans for Next Season 


Mr. and Mrs. N. Lindsay Norden and 
their daughter, Elise, are spending the sum- 
mer at Osterville, on Cape Cod, Mass. Mr. 
Norden is busy preparing a number of un- 
usual, and interesting scores for production 
next season by the Brahms Chorus of Phila- 
delphia and the Reading Choral Society, 
Reading, Pa. 

Mr. Norden also is organist and choir- 
master of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Germantown. Next fall, instead of only a 
solo quartet as in the past, this church will 
have a chorus choir, and Margaret Eberbach 
will be soprano soloist and Thomas McClel- 
land, Jr., bass soloist. Mr. Norden plans to 
offer again next season a series of Sunday 
evening musical services, at which time vari- 
ous instrumental and vocal soloists will as- 
sist in the cantatas, oratorios and choral 
works, including a cappella music. 


Mischakoff Pupil Wins Honors 


The Juilliard Scholarship, awarded for a 
summer’s study with Mischa Mischakoff at 
Chautauqua, was won by Mary Endicott 
Drane, a pupil of Mr. Mischakoff. Due to 
the general excellence of the contestants, 
an extra scholarship was awarded Esther 
Rosencrans, and a private scholarship was 
given Virginia Drane, both pupils of Mr. 
Mischakoff. The judge was Albert Stoessel, 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra at 
Chautauqua. 

Mr. Mischakoff, the new concertmaster of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, made his 
first appearance of the season as soloist 
with the Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra 
in the Glazounoff concerto on July 23. He 
is now completing arrangements for sev- 
eral recitals in and near Chicago during 
the early part of October. 


Richard Copley Due from Europe 


Richard Copley and Mrs. Copley, who 
have been abroad since May, traveling 
through France, England and Scotland, are 
due home on the S.S. George Washington 
on August 14. 
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How about a luxury tax on encores at concerts? 


Some music is ashamed to look its maker in the 
face 
—+« 
Wonder what the opera claque does in the summer 
time ¢ 
as 
Some men write music, some perform it and others 
criticize it. 
———6 —_ — 
What species of musical inspiration is 
drives men to become trap-drummers ? 
a 
\ person whose musical opinions are formed en- 
tirely by critics has no musical opinions. 
o— —o — — = 
It is estimated that it costs about $5,000 to edu- 
cate an opera singer, not counting the expense for 
photographs. 


it that 


—+# 

If Marconi could hear some of the music that is 
broadeast by radio he would be sorry he ever in- 
vented the wireless. 

——__—_—____—_ 

They say America has no leisure class. How about 
people who have time to sit through Bruckner and 
Mahler symphonies ? 

lhe modernistic composers that are trying to write 
in quarter tones might possibly do better by follow- 
ing the jazz composers and write in dollar tones. 

\ pianist is flattered if the critics says he made 
the instrument sound like an orchestra—a conductor 
is equally pleased if the critics say he made his or- 
chestra sound like a single instrument. 

-_—— —_ 

lhe tail end of vacation season will soon-be at 
hand, and the music critics are beginning to show 
signs of preoccupation as they think of the fusilade 
of symphonies, operas, sonatas, songs, instrumental 
solos, oratorios, lecture recitals and what-nots with 
which they will soon be bombarded. 

\n amazing and annoying thing is the fact that 
at the New York Public Library at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street the name of the great Rus- 
sian composer, Tschaikowsky, is spelled with a “C.” 
The name, as the Library has it, is Chai—ete. Con- 
cert programs, newspapers, magazines and other 
printed matter in America allows itself two spellings 
for this name, both with a “T”: Tsch— or Tch—; 


MUSICAL COURIER 
but the Ch— that the Library has is so unusual 
that no one would dream of looking for the com- 
poser’s name thus spelled. 

en 

D. F. McSweeney, John McCormack’s manager, 
was once asked what he thought the most beautiful 
line in English. After brief thought he answered: 
“House entirely sold out.” 

——® 

A tone deaf and rhythmless gentleman who was 
listening to Strauss’ Heldenleben remarked to his 
companion: “I don’t see how anybody could dance 
a waltz to that.” 

See ane 

Aristotle said that music makes its devotees har- 
monious. If there had been orchestras, opera com- 
panies and musical unions in his day, the Greek 
philosopher might have thought differently. 

4 — 

When Mischa Elman returned from Japan some 
years ago he said that the musical manifestations 
that impressed him most in that exotic country were 
the Cio Cio Sans, Irises and Yum Yums. 

— — 

Sports pay huge prices of admission to prize fights 
and races without a murmur, while music fans try 
every possible expedient to get into concert halls for 
nothing before reluctantly separating themselves 
from the $1.50 or $2 admission. 

— —_ 

Not long ago, at a children’s concert, the con- 
ductor put a number of questions to the youthful 
audience. When he asked how many symphonies 
Beethoven had written a little girl answered : “Three; 
the third, the fifth and the ninth.” 

——__>—_—_— 

In the Telegram recently we read that Emperor 
Hirohito, of Japan, recently purchased from the 
Gramophone Shop Beethoven’s Miss Solemnis. And 
all these years we had thought that slavery in civil- 
ized countries was a thing of the past! 

O 

In the New York Evening Post, Music and Drama 
Notes, July 28, attention is called to the fact that a 
Negro musical show called “Follies Bergere’’ will 
open this week at the Vanderbilt Theater. It is 
singular that the management (or is it the Post 
music editor?) does not know that Follies Bergeres 
is plural. 

ee Cae 
NEW WAGNER SETTINGS 

Thomas B. Sherman contributes an article to the 
American Mercury with the broad and inclusive title, 
Wagner in the Opera House. One gains the im- 
pression that the opera house referred to is the New 
York Metropolitan of which Mr. Sherman criticizes 
the management for not having provided new dec- 
oration and new stage settings for its uncut Wagner 
Cycle this season. 

A long discussion is then offered the reader upon 
the subject of Wagner staging, with suggestions by 
the author as to how the problem could be solved. 
There are several columns of this, and Mr. Sherman 
presumably thinks that his suggestions are valuable 
and may some day influence an opera management. 

At the conclusion of this article, Mr. Sherman 
very wisely says: “The impetus for any such treat- 
ment of the operas must first come from the men 
who have power—that is, from boards of directors. 
All they need do, however, is turn the Ring cycle 
over to Max Reinhardt, Gordon Craig or Norman 
Geddes and tell him to do his worst.” 

The directors might do all of that, but there is 
many a perfect Wagnerite who will vigorously object 
to the result. Generally speaking, the perfect Wag- 
nerite finds the master’s operas most satisfactorily 
staged when the staging, the costuming, the lighting 
and everything that pertains to such investiture is as 
natural as possible. The ancient device of creating 
nature moods in fiction to accord with the moods of 
the actors is outworn and stupid. It is a good deal 
more than 100 years since the plan was invented, and 
it never had at any time anything to commend it. 
Indeed, the contrast of storm coming out of a clear 
sky is far more impressive than the childish devices 
resorted to by fiction writers and dramatists. 

It is well to remember that the things which took 
place in the imagination of the people who originally 
told the stories upon which Wagner’s dramas are 
built are the happenings of everyday life. Only 
occasionally were storms used, and then always in 
connection with the mythological features which 
these people invented. It was a natural and normal 
thing for all ignorant people of every land to account 
for storm and disaster by “blaming it on the gods.” 

The tragedies and comedies of the Wagner operas 
are most impressive when the scenes are as near an 
exact imitation of actual nature as it is possible to 
create—at least in the opinion of Wagnerites. 
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Our Taste 


It is to be noted that Will Hays, czar of the 
cinema, predicts that grand opera is to be put 
out of business by the movies. He says, accord- 
ing to the United Press report, “In pictures we 
can stage any opera much better than they can 
on the finest existing stage. The movies will 
drive the grand opera houses out of business.” 
He also says that mammy songs and sex dia- 
logues will be banished, and so on and so forth. 

If and when sound producing machinery is 
perfected to a point where it is impossible to 
distinguish between the human voice or any 
musical instrument heard direct and heard 
through the mechanical apparatus, we may be- 
gin to talk about grand opera and any other art 
form which includes music being better done in 
the sound pictures than on the stage. How far 
off that time is no one can say, but some scien- 
tists believe that it is, and will remain, a com- 
plete impossibility except in rare instances 
under perfect laboratory conditions. 

If we wish to convince ourselves of the proba- 
bility of this being the truth we have only to 
compare actual music with that which we hear 
by means of the average receiving set, even in 
the expert hands of the salesman in the best 
radio stores. The sending apparatus at the 
broadcasting station may have attained perfec- 
tion, but the receiving set and the loud speaker 
are still far from it. 

That is one side of the matter. The other side 
is the taste of the public. Studio managers are 
not at all likely to put anything on the screen 
that they believe will prove to be above the taste 
of the public, and the studio managers, at least 
in America, have proved themselves to be fairly 
successful judges of public taste. If one wishes 
to know just what this public taste is assumed to 
be by these studio managers, one has but to ex- 
amine the cue sheets that are issued for every 
work filmed. These cue sheets give complete 
lists of the musical numbers used, even if only 
a few bars of a musical number are included. 
Such statistics are needed by the owners of the 
copyrights. 

One looks down these lists of music and its 
composers before one comes upon a single name 
of what we recognize as a classic or even semi- 
classic composer. Most of the names are utterly 
unfamiliar, just as many of the names of the 
composers of even successful popular hits are 
unfamiliar. At first when the sound pictures 
came into vogue it was considered a necessity 
by the producers to make contracts with all of 
the popular song writers so that they might turn 
out music for the films to order. Today there 
seems to be less music of this sort being turned 
out, and there has been a distinct return to old 
time, familiar numbers, the hits of the past. 

The question of musical taste in America is 
one that is productive of endless argument. 
There are those who can prove conclusively that 
the taste of America is extraordinarily high, that 
the people fully appreciate the greatness of a 
Stokowski or a Toscanini, that the people love 
symphony music, that the Stadium concerts and 
the Hollywood Bowl concerts and all such popu- 
lar symphony concerts are jammed night after 
night throughout the summer season, that the 
austere Brahms packs auditoriums full to the 
fire limit, and so on and so forth. There are 
those, equally, who are able to prove quite as 
conclusively that all of the above is pure non- 
sense; that if a hall is crowded it is not merely 
because of the music but because of some other 
attraction or urge, the star system or a tem- 
porary fad or something of the sort. There have 
been questionnaires galore broadcast with a 
view to determining the truth of this very ques- 
tion, but the results have proved nothing. 

Personally, we believe that the public which 
really goes to hear music of the best sort merely 
for the sake of the music is extremely and extra- 
ordinarily small. We do not know whether or 
not conditions are better in other countries, but 
experience seems to prove that if a great work 
is given, even in New York or Chicago or some 
other of America’s great cities, but particularly 
in smaller communities, the crowd will not 
gather in great numbers to hear it unless there 
is some special star attraction. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Variations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


A cloudy Paris disturbs the visiting foreigner but 
not the natives. It is the prevailing misty atmosphere, 
too, that makes painters love to work in this country. 
Nor clouds nor cold, nor murk nor rain, can keep 
the populace from cluttering up the tables in front of 
the sidewalk cafes. At the De la Paix I saw Nikolai 
Orloff, in earnest confab with Berthold Neuer, of 
the American Piano Company. I wonder whether 
Orloff will play the Mason & Hamlin piano next 
season in America? 

ere 

Wine-serving remains the most important table 
ceremony in France. To watch the sommelier trans- 
port, caress, and pour a vintage bottle for the con- 
sumer, is to understand why no ignoble experiment 
like Prohibition could ever find the faintest consid- 
eration in the Gallic domains. 

I order a pint of select Pommard—Clos de la 
Commaraine, to be exact. Sommelier raises his eye- 
brows in reverence when | make my announcement. 

‘Ah, Monsieur understands. Monsieur will have 
his great pleasure.” 

In due time the bottle, dust-covered and with 
faded label, is brought by the prayerful sommelier 
who places it in an uptilted little rack, its front legs 
in turn being mounted upon an upside-down plate. 
No jar, no hasty movement, is allowed to stir the 
precious liquid. 

The maitre appears. Other waiters watch. The 
maitre himself draws the cork slowly and with ut- 
most care. He pours a spoonful or so into a glass 
and sniffs sentiently. His eyes reflect extreme joy. 
The wine has not soured. 

My glass is filled with the rich crimson fluid. I 
present it toward the maitre, who bows. Then | 
take a long sip while the staff looks on approvingly. 
I roll my eyes, smack my lips, smile at them all, and 
say: “Bon.” 

The ceremony is over and the sympathetic little 
band disperses—but not, however, before the maitre 
has quickly swallowed the few drops left in the trial 
glass. Do not think, however, that the Adoration of 
Wine hereabouts far transcends the Deification of 
the Peach. It is still spoken of with almost bated 
breath by the servers, and continues to be brought 
to you in a box, enthroned on a dais of cotton bat- 
ting, like some fabulous pearl or diamond. The 
Péche remains a typical institution of France—and 
the price of the delicacy also. 

eRe 

Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago orches- 

tra, was in Paris, en passant, last week. 
Ree 

During a two day visit to Deauville I encountered 
the brother of Edmund Burke, the tenor, who mar- 
ried recently in Paris. Brother Burke related that 
Jeanne Gordon had sung at the wedding. 

eRe 

Acquaintance was made with Francois André, 
who owns all the hotels and the Casino in Deauville, 
and has similar holdings in Cannes, La Baule, Pau, 
Ostend, Aix-les-Bains, and Contréxéville, beside 
being proprietor, in Paris, of the Café de Paris and 
Fouquet’s, and outright proprietor there of the 
Cércle Haussmann and the Sporting Club. He is 
the biggest taxpayer in France. André does not ap- 
pear worried at his wide responsibilities. He wears 
a perpetual smile and a keen sense of humor. Oc- 
casionally he gambles a bit at his own tables, but 
he says that it gives him no thrill. “My real hobby 
is work,” he added, “and I get my rest travelling 
back and forth between my various enterprises.” 

Asked how to win at chémin-de-fer and baccarat, 
André said: “When you go to the Casino, pass by 
the gaming-room and visit the concert-hall, where 
there is good music. It will cost you nothing, as 
admission is free.” 

Together we visited his new Golf Hotel in Deau- 
ville. It is a dream-spot, with extensive, green- 
carpeted links, and an entrancing view of the Nor- 
mandy country, facing the ocean, a sight of Havre, 
across the peninsula, obtainable in clear weather. 

As a souvenir of my stay in Deauville, André 
gave me a courtesy pass to the Casino, where I 
could distinctly hear the orchestra from my seat at 
the chémin-de-fer table. It was an expensive long- 
distance concert for me. 

RR eR 

Speaking of such matters, I retrieved at the 

Cércle Haussmann in Paris, where I also saw 


Saslawsky, former conductor of the Beethoven Or- 
chestra in New York, make conservative wagers and 
patiently pick up several thousand francs. A black 
crime in America, public gambling is concessioned 
by the French Government, which takes a generous 
rake-off from all the tables, and has its commis- 
sioners present to control the turnover. 
nF 
The words, “Aux Armes, Citoyens,” in the 
“Marseillaise,” are rendered by Parisian jokesters, 
as “Aux Armes, Citroen.” Citroen is the Henry 
Ford of France. 
eRe 
An “Exhibition Contemporains” is being held 
— and strangely enough in the Galerie Monna 
Asa. 


eRe 


If any American thinks that Pullman cars for day- 
travelling are the most comfortable in the world, it 
is plain that he has never seen the de luxe salon 
coaches of the Wagon-lit Company in Europe. 

eRe 


Charles Maduro, who gave a New York orchestral 
concert of his compositions last season, paid Paris a 
visit in order to hear his new song, Oh, Senorita, per- 
formed by Raquel Meller. Because of his donating 
the receipts of his march, Welcome Home, to the 
families of Nungesser and Coli, the lost aviators, 
several years ago, Maduro was awarded the Legion 
of Honor by the French Government. He is also the 
composer of The 13th of September, a march dedi- 
cated to the late Primo de Rivera. As a protection 
against possibly fluctuating fortunes in the field of 
light music, Maduro also is engaged in mercantile 
business, and report has it that he should worry 
whether his compositions sell or not. But they do, 
and in highly profitable measure. 

r 

“Are you folks doing much sight-seeing in Paris ?” 

“Sure, I’ve been at the Ritz, New York, Harry’s, 
Fred’s, and Claridge bars, and the wife has visited 
Lanvin, Worth, Jenny, Patou, Bouer, and Chanel.” 

eRe 


Old time American residents in Paris grunt with 
disdain when they read an advertisement like this in 
one of the papers here: 





Imagine a good ol’ fashioned 


MAPLE NUT 
SUNDAE! 


R maple flavored ice cream! 

Wouldn't some taste fine right 
now! Let this remind you that 
Mapleine gives a delicate, delightful 
maple flavor to all frozen desserts, to 
puddings, cake icings, etc. 











eee 
A metal safe was hoisted from the street to the 
fourth floor of a building in the rue des Italiennes 
yesterday. Cab drivers refused fares in order to 
watch the great spectacle. Hundreds of pedestrians 
stopped and gaped. Heads protruded from most of 
the windows in the neighborhood. A high wooden 
tower, with pullied cables, was the lifting apparatus. 
As the safe began to rise, there were cries of “bravo,” 
and “‘bien fait,” and when it reached its destination, 
loud hand clapping and cheers rewarded the crew in 
charge of the phenomenal operation. 
nme 


Rostand’s son, also a poet and playwright, is an- 
other of the sights of Paris. Adorned with a huge 
mop of hair, bigger than Paderewski’s, dressed in 
clothes of extreme cut, and wearing a ring set with 
an emerald at least one and one-half inches square, 
young Rostand never fails to attract attention wher- 
ever he goes. He is the successor to De Nerval, who 
used to walk the boulevards holding a thin silver 
chain at the end of which sidled a tame lobster. 


Under the auspices of the Friends of the Organ 
Association, two free recitals in Paris were given by 
Dr. Lynnwood Farnam, New York organist, at Ste. 
Clothide, and at St. Germain-des-Pres. The recitals 
were attended by many amateur and professional 
Parisian organists. 

2 ® 

Bastile Day was a seventy-two hour affair here 

this year, as it fell on a Monday, and the celebration 
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began on Saturday afternoon after the shops closed 

at noon. Illuminations of public buildings, fireworks, 

all night dancing in the streets, and free performances 

at the Opéra (Faust), the Opéra Comique (Manon) 

and the Comédie Francaise, marked the observance of 

the greatest of all French national holidays. 
neRre 


Hope Hampton, as cables have already told you, 
scored striking recent successes at Vichy and Aix- 
les-bains, where she sang respectively, in Manon and 
Faust. No doubt in her honor was the Prix Hamp- 
ton, run at Le Tremblay racetrack on July 16. 

eRe 


Charles E. Watt, editor of the Music News of Chi- 
cago, has arrived in Paris with Mrs. Watt, and will 
spend three weeks in town as the guest of Claude 
Warford, at his residence in the boulevard Mont 
morency. 

; nner 


Arriving in France from New York after seeing 
his newest novel, Parties, go to press, Carl Van Vech- 
ten tarried only two days in Paris, leaving for a fort- 
night’s visit with Eugene O’Neill at his home at 
Plessis-les-Tours. The author of Nigger Heaven 
and other delightfully and delicately sophisticated 
novels will return to Paris in three weeks, in time to 
see his Parties appear in the bookshops of the boule- 
vards. Van Vechten, a former music critic, should 
write a musical novel; in fact “the” long awaited 
musical novel. He is capable of achieving the honor. 

eRe 


Dr. Miles Farrow, organist of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York, landed here a few 
days ago on the Homeric. 

RR e 


The drinking of beer in France has doubled and 
tripled and redoubled since the war, according to an 
announcement yesterday by the Ministry of Com- 
merce. The total consumed in 1929 was 1,800,000,000 
litres, of which 1,200,000 litres came from Germany, 
1,000,000 (ale) from England, and 600,000 from 
Czecho-Slovakia. The Frenchman ordering his 
“demi” and his ‘“bock,” blonde or brun, is a striking 
development of the current century. 

nere 

Compiled by the painstaking Irving Schwerke, 
music critic of the Paris Chicago Tribune, is a list of 
the modern orchestral novelties heard in Paris during 
1929-30. Mr. Schwerke prefaces his table with some 
interesting reflections : 

The 1929-1930 season was not an easy one for the orches 
tras. But that did not prevent them from doing a great 
deal for modern composers; on which score the record and 
activities of the generally under-paid Parisian orchestras, 
should bring a blush to the comfortably guaranteed orches- 
tras in America. From the days of the earliest composers, 
Paris has been noted for her willingness to try out new 
orchestral music. That her enterprise has not diminished is 
shown by the lists of works created or performed for the 
first time in this town between October 1, 1929, and June 1, 


1930. 
nme 

Among those glimpsed passing the Café de la Paix 
were Carmela Ponselle, Eleanor Rogers, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Hollister Noble. 

Re 

A recent visitor to Paris was Vladimir Shavitch, 
American conductor, who has had the unusual ex- 
perience of wielding the baton in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. Mr. Shavitch spent three months in Russia 
as chief guest conductor of the Moscow State Opera, 
and the Soviet Philharmonic Orchestras of Moscow 
and Leningrad. Accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, he left to visit Vichy and the Riviera. 

zeme 

From Le Ménestrel, Paris, June 27: 

—La question posée par Leonard Liebling dans le Musical 
Courier: “Pourquoi Toscanini n’a-t-il inscrit aucun com- 
positeur américain aux programmes de sa tournée européenne 
a la téte du Philharmonic de New York?” suscite d’assez 
vives discussions. Ie critique Olin Downes s’efforce de 
justifier Toscanini dans le Times: “L’éminent chef d’orchestre 
aurait examiné un certain nombre de partitions américaines 
et serait disposé a les jouer lors de la prochaine saison. S’il 
ne les a pas mises au programme de sa tournée, c'est qu'il 
ne saurait conduire une ceuvre avant de l’avoir entiérement 
assimilée et que cette assimilation lui est plus difficile pour 
la musique américaine que pour l’européenne.” Liebling ré 
pond que Toscanini aurait pu commencer ses examens plus 
tot. En ce qui concerne la différence entre la musique des 
deux continents, est-elle si réelle? Rien de “terriblement 
labyrinthique dans les ceuvres des compositeurs nationaux !” 

nme 

Richard Stokes, music critic of the New York 
Evening World, has been seriously ill in Vienna, 
where he underwent four nasal operations. 

zeRe*e 

Frieda Hempel, at the Bristol in Paris, is leaving 
shortly for Bavaria and will attend the festival at 
Bayreuth. She expects to travel extensively on the 
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Continent before returning to Paris. Mme. Hempel 
will be heard in Paris in the early fall. 
| 


With Clarence Lucas I visited the Montparnasse 
Cemetery, to pay respects at the tombs of César 
Franck (1822-1890), Baudelaire, Saint-Saens, and 
Jean de Reszke, all buried within a few yards of one 
another. 

| a ed 

A picturesque four day excursion was spent at St. 
lean de Luz, where the fresh sardine and anchovy 
were enjoyed at their native headquarters (and if 
you haven't eaten them there, you should) ; Biarritz, 
where the grandiose rock-bound coast inspired awe; 
and San Sebastian, Spaia, which offered me my first 
view of a bullfight. At St. Jean de Luz, Jacques 
Thibaud has a villa; Edna Ferber lives in the light- 
house where she wrote Cimarron last summer; from 
the beach one can see the Py renees across the bay; 
he little town has a church in which Louis XIV 
married his Spanish wife, and the door through 
which they emerged has remained sealed up since 
their wedding day ; I saw a sign, “Englisch Spoken” ; 
another, “American Pyes—Oll kind”; and another : 
‘Hot Island Style.” In the public 
square, on evening, the native Basque 
fandango. In Biarritz, in 
a billboard: ‘Talkies 
Sebastian, a perilous 
motor trip up towering Monte Higueldo, with a 
marvelous view on both sides of the Spanish-French 
frontier. In the little cafe at the peak, many Span- 
iards drinking the national beverage—chocolate ! 
Chey revel in dipping long wafers into the cups and 
eating the wet pastry. The custom is proper eti- 
quette in Spain, original “dunker” evi- 


Dogs—Coney 

Saturday 
population danced the 
front of the Lutetia Theatre, 
Spalding, Gigh.” In San 


where the 
dently came from and left a long line of descendants 
all over the world. 

The bullfight, with its riot of color, noise, and 
frenzy, was a notable sight and experience. On 
my afternoon, eight toros literally bit the dust. 
Next to me sat an Irish priest. A novelty was 
Joao Branco Nuncio, who, riding a trained and bril- 
liantly caparisoned horse, performed the combined 
duties of a picador and a banderillo, functions 
usually performed on foot. Marcial Lalanda did the 
best bull killing and had a Paderewski reception. 
Che horses now wear protecting pads (at the instiga- 
tion of the Queén of Spain) and none was hurt, al- 
though many were thrown and rolled about by the 
bulls. An execrable brass band furnished the music. 
Edna Ferber was among those present. All of us 
jaunty Basque caps and a vile 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Americans sported 
Spanish accent, 
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ALBERT COATES, OPTIMIST 

Albert Coates came to America this summer for 
three weeks as conductor of the Stadium 

During this time he gives Wagner pro- 
grams and programs of Russian music, with the 
rarely heard Scriabine’s Divine Poem and Verdi's 
Requiem with large chorus, and many other interest- 
ing works, the most important among them being 
his own symphony, which has Launcelot as a subtitle. 

Mr. Coates is a big, husky, healthy, effervescent 
man, full-of optimism, joy of life and belief in the 
future. He has no gloomy view of things musical 
and insists that everything that is taking place today 
is in the way of progress. At all times, he says, 
there were the talentless musicians who attempted 
through devious and doubtful means to attract public 
attention, but the modernists, even the most ultra 
among them—those who have talent and are sincere 

are today pioneers and pathfinders whose work 
will not be in vain but will gradually lead to a new 
f as great importance, if not greater impor- 
tance, as in the past. 

Mr. Coates points out that the history of music 
f progress, that the composers of 
as they were, have been dimmed 


a brief 


concerts. 
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as been one ot 
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the old days, preat 
by later achievement, and he evidently feels that the 
future holds promise of still further progress, though 
direction no man can predict. 

Himself a composer of growing fame and popu- 
Mr. Coates has a warm spot in his heart for 


in what 


and a knowledge of what they 
to go through. A great deal of it, he says, 
is a tragedy, the worst feature of it all being that, 
even if the young composer is performed, he will 
find his work treated cavalierly and with indiffer- 
ence. “If,’’ says Mr. Coates, “the work of the young 
composer was prepared with half the care that is 
devoted to a work by Beethoven it would only be 
fair and just, and would give the composer a chance 
to hear himself and to be heard by the public in 
such a manner that whatever merit his work has 
would emerge.” 
Mr. Coates speaks in highest praise of American 


composers 


COURIER 


orchestras. He says he was so impressed by the 
rapidity with which the Philharmonic learned the 
Scriabine Divine Poem that he felt he must share his 
pleasure with the audience, and he made a little 
speech letting the public into the secret of the fact 
that the orchestra had learned that difficult work in 
a single rehearsal. 


MUSICAL 


TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 

London’s famous Promenade concerts, which were 
almost given up for dead three years ago, are enter- 
ing, more vigorously than ever, on their thirty-sixth 
consecutive season under Sir Henry Wood. The 
secret of their new lease on life is, of course, broad- 
casting. The British Broadcasting Corporation has 
taken over the whole enterprise, lock, stock and 
barrel, and in so doing it is helping both itself and 
the Proms. For the B. B. C. is now developing the 
first really permanent, that is to say, all-year-round, 
orchestra in Great Britain, and the Prom season, 
from August to October, fills in the very gap when 
ordinarily there would be nothing doing for the or- 
chestral players concerned. Incidentally, all of Eng- 
land is supplied with predominantly high-class music 
during the “dull” season, for the Proms have much 
the same function as the Stadium concerts in New 
York, the Bowl concerts in Los Angeles, and the 
Boston Pops. The fact that they have an “unseen” 
audience of about two million does not detract from 
the attendance at Queen’s Hall, which is almost al- 
ways filled, especially on Wagner and Beethoven 
nights. Ses 

It has now been established by custom (soon it 
will be “tradition’”’) that Monday nights are devoted 
to Wagner (a fairly safe dose against blueness), 
Wednesday to Brahms and Bach, and Fridays to 
Beethoven. On Tuesdays miscellaneous programs 
are offered and Saturdays are popular nights. Thurs- 
day nights are devoted to British composers, many 
of whom conduct their own works. 

* * * 

This is perhaps the least popular feature of the 
week, and it is to the credit of the broadcasting au- 
thorities that they insist on giving the contemporary 
composer his innings whether the majority wants 
it or not. 7m 

And anyway, does anybody know what the major- 
ity wants? Supposedly the majority likes lowbrow 
stuff, but the concert managers who preach this 
gospel have had some strange surprises recently. 

+ = < 

Take the Concert Club, which was started in Lon- 
don two years ago, “backed” only by a single individ- 
ual, Mrs. Samuel Courtauld. Six symphony concerts 
were given, with the most austere and “difficult” 
programs imaginable. But the public were told 
that these programs would be adequately rehearsed, 
so as to insure performances worthy of the works. 
And a new public was recruited from the “non- 
musical” ranks, from the government officials, the 
store clerks, stenographers and wage-earners gen- 
erally. To them the concerts were sold out, two- 
thirds en bloc, and the well-to-do public were al- 
lowed to fill up the rest of the seats at greatly 
increased prices. No concessions were made in the 
programs. No tid-bits; no “chestnuts”; no virtuoso 
stuff. Three classical concertos at one concert, Bach 
and Bruckner at another. Yet every concert was 
sold out and hundreds were turned way. Result: 
This year’s series has to be doubled, and already the 
hall is practically sold out twice for each concert in 
advance, 

Moral for managers: Give the public what you 
think they don’t like. 

* * *@ 

While good music for the masses is making these 
notable strides in England, it is having a set-back in 
Germany. Berlin’s third opera house, the famous 
“Kroll,” which was run by the state largely for the 
benefit of the People’s Stage, the great workingmen’s 
organization, is going to close down after all, though 
not till the summer of 1931. Here is a case of 
misapplied progressivism. The Kroll Opera, filled 
night after night by wage-earners paying fifty cents 
a seat, was turned over to Otto Klemperer, one of 
Germany’s most gifted conductors, but a radical 
and restless pioneer, who insisted on producing Stra- 
vinsky and other modernists, and to whom every 
Mozart revival was an opportunity for stylistic ex- 
periment. The public took it fairly well, better than 
the critics, in fact; but the bill was heavy and even 
the Prussian state, liberal when it comes to cultural 
expenditure, had to call a halt. 

tk. © 

What will happen now is that the People’s Stage 
will get its popular performances at the Municipal 
Opera; and Klemperer will be transferred to the 
Staatsoper, where it is hoped he will have sufficient 
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scope for his interesting and sometimes provocatory 
artistic deeds. ss 


“LIFE’S LITTLE TROUBLES” 

The above is the title of a series of memoranda 
found among the effects of the late Emil Liebling, 
Chicago’s distinguished pianist, teacher, composer, 
litterateur and wit. Appended are a few of the 
whimsical reflections contained in them: 

The parents who inform you that they do not 
wish Sallie to become an artist, but only to play 
for company. 

The student who at the eighth lesson inquires 
if it is the sixth or seventh of the term. 

The charmer who comes to your office about an 
hour too early, leaves her music roll, and then starts 
out on a shopping tour, returning every fifteen min- 
utes with her purchases. A wrangle over the 
counter finally causes her to arrive too late for her 
lesson. 

The mother who sits at your elbow during her 
daughter’s lesson and says: ‘‘Now, Sallie, you never 
played as badly as that at home.” 

The girl who wants to study Liszt’s second rhap- 
sody because it was presented to her by an uncle. 

The inquisitive student who begins to ask lengthy 
questions after her lesson is finished and while the 
next pupil is waiting to commence. 

The old pupil whom you have not met for fifteen 
years, but who in the P. S. of her letter asks for a 
list of 500 practical teaching pieces. 

The pupil who leaves her jewelry on the piano. 

The student from out of town who pens special 
delivery letters or sends telegrams which are de- 
livered at your home at 2 a. m. 

The anxious inquirer who insists upon knowing 
whether it will pay, and how long it will take. 

The student who always makes a new mistake 
whenever an old one is corrected. 

The one who wants te begin the piece all over 
again because she thinks that she can do it better 
the second time. 

The pupil who wants to know what the composer 
was thinking of when writing that particular noc- 
turne. 

The pupil who hands you small local checks on 
out of the way localities, leaving you to pay the 
exchange. 

Finding out that your best pupil has left you 
by seeing her name on another teacher’s program, 
playing the pieces you taught her. (This is espe- 
cially pleasant. ) 

The omniscient student who has heard everybody, 
played everything, been everywhere and then com- 
promises on the Traumerei when asked to play. 

The student who straps her music roll so tight 
that no person on earth can undo it. 

And, finally, the girl who believes in the ‘open 
door,” and never shuts yours when leaving. 

—¢ 
ABOUT SINGING SOCIETIES 

When the 3,000 singers scheduled to perform at 
the San Francisco Auditorium from August 21 to 
24 at the Silver Jubilee Sangerfest of the Gross 
Pacific Sangerbund open the sangerfest it will recall 
many old traditions, not only to German born citi- 
zens, but to old time San Franciscans as well. 

In the United States the first singing group was 
formed in Philadelphia in 1835, and the first Ameri- 
can Sangerfest was in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1849, 
when five German societies with their 180 singers 
took part. Buffalo, New York, was the next festival 
site in 1860. As a comparison of growth, three years 
ago in Chicago over 100 choruses took part with 
more than 5,000 singers on the stage. San Fran- 
cisco began her singing societies in the early ’50’s, 
with miners fresh from the diggings caroling to- 
gether. A Dr. Maleck was the leader. In 1905 the 
Pacific Sangerbund was organized by Robert Lor- 
entz with G. G. Reigger as leader. In 1910 the first 
Sangerfest was held on the Coast. In 1925 San 
Francisco was the festival place for the California 
group and the forthcoming celebration marks the 
25th anniversary, and for the first time California 
will join with Washington, Oregon and Idaho for 
what promises to be the most important musical 
event of the year. Choruses from 34 cities through- 
out the United States have already signed up for the 
several contests to be held here. 

The history of the singing society began on De- 
cember 28, 1808, with the organization of the Lieder- 
tafel at Berlin. The first sangerfest was held in 
Wiurtzburg in 1845. In 1862 the first national group 
was organized and was called the Deutscher Sanger- 
bund. The Pacific group which will come to San 
Francisco in August is a member of the first organ- 
ization. From this beginning grew. the great or- 
ganization of singing societies, until in Vienna in 
1928, 40,000 singers were congregated on one stage. 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musical Courier Readers 


(Readers of the MusicaL Courier are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 


communications. 


In Memoriam 

McGregor, Ia., July 26, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courter: 

In the spring of 1925, Theodore Spiering 
conducted the Portland (Oregon) Orchestra 
as a guest, and was chosen from several ap- 
plicants as a permanent conductor. On his 
way East, he stopped in Chicago, and as I 
met him at the train, I felt that he had giv- 
en his best, yes his all, to that performance. 
He seemed to me exhausted, and so it 
proved, for he died August 11 of that year 
in Munich, Germany. 

I knew Theodore Spiering even when we 
were students in Berlin, and feel that I am 
among the few comparatively who really 
knew him. He was not only a great musi- 
cian but a scholar in literature, painting, 
and other arts. As a youngster studying 
with Joseph Joachim, who pronounced him 
one of the greatest talents he had ever 
known, he attended the lectures of the 
great scholars at the University of Berlin. 
As a friend, he demanded much, but he also 
was willing to give much. 

It was my privilege to appear with Spier- 
ing in the first concert of the Spiering 
String Quartet in Chicago. Many were the 
subsequent appearances and it seemed to me 
an achievement when I pleased my_ friend. 
He was exacting but always just. He was 
a chamber music player par excellence and 
even as a young student whether it was in 
Cincinnati, St. Louis or Berlin, he was 
singled out as a player of great ability in this 
wonderful field of art. 

As a teacher, his influence is felt and 
will be felt for many years to come. Re- 
cently in the South I found evidences of 
this where several times this season people 
have spoken of his pupils as those of a 
master and who are now doing noble work 
in their various fields of activity. 

Perhaps the height of my friend’s career 
was reached when he was concertmaster, 
under Gustav Mahler, when this great con- 
ductor led the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Excepting Toscanini, Mahler was 
the most exacting of conductors. 

A little story illustrates how apprecia- 
tive Mahler was of Spiering. Mme. Spier- 
ing, the mother of the concertmaster, came 
from St. Louis to New York to hear the or- 
chestra. After the concert Mme. Spiering 
was introduced to the great Mahler, and 
this is what he said: “With such a concert- 
master as your son, a conductor has nothing 
to fear.” 

I have found that foreigners often ap- 
preciate native American talent more than 
we do ourselves. WALTER Spry. 


Afraid to Face the Truth? 
New York, August 5, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 


Gladys Nevins, who writes to the MusIcaL 
Courter readers’ column in a highly opti- 
mistic vein, is evidently convinced that Amer- 
ica is the most musical country in the world, 
and that Americans love music as much as do 
foreigners, and so on, much more of the 
Pollyanna stuff. 

Maybe she is right. As she says, state- 
ments to the contrary cannot be proved, and 
with that one must most heartily agree. Cer- 
tainly it is impossible to prove anything 
about the likes or dislikes of people with 
regard to music or the extent of their musical 
talent, appreciation and understanding, and, 
of course, optimism is a good thing. There 
will always be people who, up to the last 
day when Gabriel begins to blow his un- 
popular trumpet, will claim that this is the 
grandest of all worlds and that it will last 
forever. 

It seems to this writer that these people 
are simply afraid to face the truth. Whether 
or not it is constructive—a very popular 
word just now—to face the truth and to tell 
the truth is one of those questions which al- 
ways causes endless argument. The moment 
you begin to criticize anybody “for his own 
good” you are pretty sure to make an enemy, 
because people refuse to believe that any 
criticism is “for their own good.” 

However, and on the other hand, the wise 
parent is he or she who sees the children as 
they are without the blinders of super-opti- 
mism and tries to correct their faults. Chil- 
dren who are praised indiscriminately are 
extremely likely to grow up into worthless 
adults. It would seem that America, or any 
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other country for that matter, is in the same 
case, f a person who points out the coun- 
try’s deficiences is immediately angrily ac- 
cused of lack of patriotism, the country will 
be a long time growing up, or will grow up 
after the manner of the uncorrected child. It 
seems far wiser to attempt to discover exactly 
what is wrong with us, how much merit we 
have and in what direction it lies, so as to 
encourage further growth toward perfection. 

To this writer it seems that one great evil 
of American music life today is the star 
system. Is it not a fact that the average 
American will refuse to patronize, let us 
say, orchestra concerts unless they are under 
the direction of a famous conductor? Is it 
not a fact that the same average American 
will refuse to go to opera performances un- 
less noted singers are to be heard? Is it not 
a fact that few Americans care enough 
for music to go to hear music because it is 
music, not because it is superlatively well 
given? Is it not a fact that America engages 
too much foreign talent, that it neglects its 
own composers and artists, that it rather 
exaggerates the idea of schooling on one side 
and neglect of “the school” on the other? 
These and many other questions serve clear 
and concise answers, and the discord column 
is not the place for discord, but for cool, 
constructive and kindly argument which may 
lead to the discovery of a solution for what 
is a difficult series of problems. 

GEORGE JONES. 


Suggests Auer Pupils Assemble 
New York, August 1, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

The death of Prof. Leopold Auer removes 
from the field of musical culture a great 
violin teacher, for in the last analysis Prof. 
Auer will be remembered for the outstand- 
ing artists he has given to the world. Men 
like Heifetz, Elman, Zimbalist and others 


came to full fruition of their powers under 
the guidance of the genius of the master 
teacher. To the graduates of the Petrograd 
Conservatory of Music now engaged in the 
teaching of the violin as a profession, Prof. 
Auer has left a legacy, the unique Auer 
method of violin instruction. We, the 
pupils in America, should demonstrate our 
reverence and esteem for Prof. Auer in 
some concrete manner. It would be alto- 
gether fitting that we should publicly as- 
semble to give expression to our feelings 
of admiration for the master’s contribution 
to the musical development of our epoch and 
generations yet to come. 
RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN. 

Mme. Alsen Writes From Airplane 

Up in the Air, July 29, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

On my first Air Trail trip from Los An- 
geles to New York I would like to send you 
my very best greetings. We are going about 
150 miles an hour and just now are 10,500 
feet high. It is a great experience and 
makes it possible for me to keep my New 
York Stadium dates by making a quick trip 
from California. Cordially yours, 

Etsa ALSEN. 





What ®&.7 
wish to 
C. C. Brrcwarp Is PuBLISHER 
“In the MusicaL Courter of July 19 an 
editorial appeared entitled Rudyar, Syntonist. 
Can you furnish me with further data on 
this composer and also the name of the 
publisher of his Moments and where the 
fifteen tone poe for piano may be pro- 

cured ?’ , Worcester, Mass. 
This music can be obtained from C. C. 
3irchard & Company, 221 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., or 113 West 
57th Street, New York. The only in- 
formation which the MusicaL Courter 
has regarding this composer appears in 
the editorial you mention. 
Contest SPONSORED BY CHICAGO OPERA 
“TI am very much interested to know with 
whom I am to communicate for full particu- 
lars regarding the contest sponsored by the 
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A SIX TUBE SET 


Chicago Civic Opera Association for a term 
of European study.” J. E. C., Charlotte, N. C. 
Address the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company Association, Chicago, IIl. 


I ‘Sée That 


The Goldman Band Concert on July 30 was 
dedicated to the American Bandmasters’ 
Association. 

The Ricci boys are 
parents. 

The |Philharmonic-Symphony will play three 
of Charles Maduro’s 
August 23. 

The School of Musicianship for Singers is 
holding another summer session at the 
Barbizon Plaza. 

Anne Roselle has 
after appearing 
abroad. 

Bernardus Boekelman, pianist, 
teacher, passed away on 
his ninety-third year. 

Nikolai Orloff recently fulfilled a number 
of engagements to play for royalty. 

Joseph Malkin has joined the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 

The eighth Festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music will 
be held at Liege from September 1 to 8. 

Rosina Lhevinne is holding master classes 
this summer at the Austro-German Con- 
servatory in Mondsee, Austria. 

Three thousand singers are scheduled to per- 
form at the Silver Jubilee Sangerfest 
of the Great Pacific Sange rbund. 

Siegfried Wagner passed away at the Mu- 
nicipal Hospital in Bayreuth on Au- 
gust 4. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra was 
scheduled to give Verdi's Requiem at the 
Stadium last Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings. 

The Bush Conservatory has just issued an 

interesting new Year Book. 

Aithouse sang with the 

Orchestra last night at the 

Fairmont Park. 

Marie Von Essen, the German Opera Com- 
pany’s new contralto, has arrived from 
Europe. 

The Stadium concerts are dr awing 
audiences and Albert Coates’ 
is on the increase. 

Emilio A. Roxas has resumed work in his 
Steinway Hall studios. 
Mischa Mischakoff’s String 
with much success 

tauqua. 

Billy Guard soothed earthquake victims in 
Sorrento by playing on a flute from the 
balcony of his hotel. 

Allan Hinckley will sing with the German 
Grand Opera Company during the com- 
ing season. 

Leonora Cortez sailed for Europe 
to fulfill engagements abroad 

The Yeatman Griffith studios in 
will reopen September 15. 

Christine Loos has been reéngaged for the 

opera at Saarbrucken next season 

Alsen flew from Angeles to N 
York to sing at the Stadium c 


to be returned to their 


compositions on 


America 
success in opera 


returned to 
with 


composer and 
August 2 in 


Paul Philadelphia 


Stadium in 


large 
popularity 


met 
Chau 


Quartet 
recently at 


this week 


New York 


Elsa 


ncerts 


POET’S CORNER 


To EB. J. 


When Rom-e-o sighs for the 
Let Edward Johnson do it; 
When pale Avito’s course is run, 
Johnny’s the lad to rue it; 

When Aethelwold’s brave heart’s 
To paint that picture ;—give me 


moon 


unsteady 


Eddy. 


His Jul-i-en gives all delight, 

Ruggero weeps in sorry plight, 

E’en Lohengrin, the holy, springs 

To warmth and love when Johnson sings: 

In fact, wherever love is sung 

And lovers languish, sad, undone, 

There simply isn’t any one 

Can sing that role like Eddy. 
JANE 


FAIRFAX, 


Memorabilia 
Theodore Spiering 
Five years have passed since you left kith 
and kin, 
Oh Wondrous Master of the violin! 
And yet we cannot think of you as dead: 
Perchance your Spirit beautiful has fled 
To where the rhythmic “Music of the 
Spheres” 
Keeps Earth attuned to 
endless years! 


Heaven through 


—MartTHA MArrtIN. 
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Egon Petri Completes Tour of 
Sixty Concerts 

Egon Petri, one of Europe’s most eminent 
pianists, has just completed a tour that took 
him, during the course of sixty concerts, 
the length and breadth of the European 
continent. From London in the west to 
Moscow in the east, from Oslo in the 
north to Athens in the south, he is almost 
as familiar with Europe as with his own 
beautiful garden in Poland. 

\nd everywhere he is equally welcome 
Whether he plays in Naples or Brighton, 


EGON PETRI 


in Berlin or Cracow, he is met with ova 
tions Criticisms from London, Paris, 
Berlin and Moscow vie with one another 
in singing his praises. After one of his con 
erts in London the Times critic wrote: 
‘Mr. Petri possesses the rare combination 
of technical brilliance and intellectual grasp 
of the music,”’ and the writer for the Even 
ing News said: “Mr. Egon Petri gave a 
superb performance of Liszt’s A veg con- 
certo. As a technician he probably has no 
rival in the world today.” Following an ap- 
pearance in Paris, Figaro came out with: 
“Egon Petri had a triumphant success with 
Bach and Liszt. It was splendid the way he 
revealed Liszt's glowing lyricism and brought 
out unheard-of tonal effects,” while the 
Courier Musicale said: “Petri showed an as 
tounding craftsmanship and an assurance 
which roused the public to frenzy. 

In Berlin, as in the other capitals, the 
leading newspapers are unanimous in their 
approval. It would be impossible to re 
produce here even a fraction of the para- 
graphs of praise that have been printed; 
but such phrases as “Egon Petri gave the 
Berliners an extraordinary Liszt evening” 
(Tageblatt), “His genius for interpreting 
these masterpieces” (Lokal-Anzeiger ), “Egon 
Petri is the greatest craftsman among pian- 
(B.Z. am Mittag) are the usual thing. 

The Moscow papers are the same. An 
article in the Isvestia begins: “That Egon 
Petri is an astonishing master of the piano 
and that he controls his mastery in all its 
manifestations has, following his many ap 
pearances here, already been written. It 
seemed as though everything had been said, 
that in his artistic personality — was 
nothing left that had not alre ady been dis- 
covered. But his last concert again showed 
us this giant of the piano in his complete 
armor and forced us to admire his steadily 
growing power, both in quality and quantity. 

And this tribute comes from a paper called 
Music and Revolution: “All Moscow and all 
Russia well know all the attributes of this 
first class pianist, with his unquestioned 
individuality, with his astonishingly great 
and varied repertoire, with his rhythm, his 
and especially pianistic — culture 
unsurpassable technical and 
And so on, ad infinitum. 


ists’ 


musical 
and with his 
tonal mastery.” 


Vreeland Sings Davis Songs 

recital given some weeks ago by 
Vreeland in the Roosevelt Audi- 
Wichita, Kans., two new songs by 


in a 
Jeanette 
torium, 
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MUSICAL 


Carlyle Davis were welcomed by a distin- 
guished audience. The titles of these new 
works by one of America’s most gifted com- 
posers are: The Mirror, and Men. 

Mr. Davis writes in all forms and is be- 
coming widely known. His beauty of in- 
vention is striking, and his complete com- 
mand of the art of composition places him 
in a high rank among composers. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Continued from page 7) 

artist selected by the audition board, Marie 
Mikova, pianist, a young woman of experi- 
ence, who played the Rimsky-Korsakoff con- 
certo in C sharp, and for encore the Pade- 
rewski Legend. She was technically and 
emotionally telling and is an artist of much 
promise. The program opened with Mas- 
senet’s incidental music to Racine’s Phedre, 
followed by a composer new to Los An- 
geles, The Hebraic Sketch by Krein, for 
clarinet solo and strings in three movements. 
Antonio Raimondi distinguished himself in 
the playing of the solos. This work was 
really the most interesting on the program. 
Like all Hebraic music, it was heavily tinged 
with melancholy and was distinctly Oriental 
in quality as distinguished from the Slavic 
coloring of the Russian Hebrew.  Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 14 and the In- 
troduction to Verdi’s La Traviata completed 
the first half of the program. The second 
half introduced Miss Mikova, followed by 
Robert Bennett and Oscar Lavant in a 
march composed by the former for two 
pianos and orchestra. Strauss’ Wine, Women 
and Song and Sibelius’ Finlandia closed the 
program. 

During his short week Karl Krueger dis- 
closed himself as being an artist of unusual 
gifts. The sincerity of his readings, the re- 
finement of his emotional side, and his in- 
telligence and intellectuality all were im- 
pressed upon his hearers. B. L. H. 


Aksarova in London 
Recital 


Valentina Aksarova, formerly of the Petro- 
grad Opera House, assisted by Alexandre 
Kourganoff, of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera, gave an evening of Russian operatic 
scenes in concert form at Grotrian Hall, 
London, on July 14, and were exceedingly 
well received both by their audience and 
the press. Mme. Aksarova plans to repeat 
this program in New York during the com- 
ing season. The soprano enjoyed a brief rest 
after her London recital, but she is now 
again active in preparing some new and in- 
teresting things for her forthcoming engage- 
ments in America. She will make two ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Bournemouth 
Municipal Orchestra, Sir Dan Godfrey, con- 
ductor, during the first half of September, 
just before she leaves England for the 
United States. 

On July 4 Mme. Aksarova entertained at 
her beautiful London home. The program 
of music presented included numbers by Livio 
Manucci, cellist; Miss Boddam, English 
mezzo soprano, and Mme. Aksarova. 


Mme. 


Ithaca Conservatory Summer 


Recital Series 


The summer recital series of the Ithaca 
Conservatory and Affiliated Schools will in- 
clude three recitals by distinguished mem- 
bers of the faculty, in the Conservatory 
Little Theater, before students and invited 
guests. 

Every summer the conservatory provides 
a series of faculty-artist recitals for stu- 
dents enrolled in the special summer ses- 
sion. This year the series was opened on 
August 7 by Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
and head of the violin department of the 
summer school, accompanied by Ralph An- 
gell. Joseph Lautner, tenor, and a member 
of the faculty of the Institution of Public 
School Music, will be heard on August 21, 
accompanied by Lois Wilson Lautner, and 
Oscar Ziegler, pianist, and head of the piano 
department of the conservatory, will give 
the third recital on August 27. 


New Concert Series for 
New Orleans 


xosselin is inaugurating a new 
concert series in New Orleans, La., this 
coming season, which will be given in the 
new concert hall of the Municipal Audito- 
rium. The artists to be presented are Syd- 
ney Rayner, tenor, October 28; Clare Clair- 
bert, coloratura, December 15; Harald 
Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi, dancers, 
January 23, and Will Rogers, the date of 
whose appearance is to be announced shortly. 


N. Y. Philharmonic to Play 
Maduro Works 


Three compositions by Charles Maduro— 
Rhapsodie Espagnole (Minuet), Trianon and 
Scherzo Espagnole—will be played at the 
Lewisohn Stadium on August 23 by the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York 
under the leadership of Willem van Hoog- 
straten 


Maud W. ( 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Summer 
Concerts 


For the first time since the summer con- 
cert series of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
opened in Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia, the 
concert on Tuesday evening, July 22, had to 
be cancelled because of rain. Eugen Or- 
mandy, who was to have conducted, was at 
the baton on Wednesday evening and was 
given a veritable ovation. He led the or- 
chestra in the Tschaikowsky symphony No. 
4, which was given a beautiful reading under 
his talented hands, and also Dukas’ L’Ap- 
prenti Sorcier, Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, 
and Liszt’s symphonic poem, Les Preludes. 

The following evening rain again inter- 
fered and it was possible to play only the 
first half of the program, Beethoven’s sym- 
phony No. 1, which was repeated on Fri- 
day evening, and the ninth symphony was 
also given, with the assistance of a chorus 
of 150 voices and the followinz soloists: 
Amy Evans, soprano; Dorothea Flexer, 
contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor, and Fraser 
Gange, baritone. Alexander Smallens, con- 
ductor, and soloists were repeatedly recalled. 

The outstanding number on Saturday’s 
program was the Respighi arrangement of 
3ach’s Passacaglia, which was enthusiasti 
cally received, while other numbers were 
the Leonora overture, Beethoven; ballet 
suite, Gretry-Mottl, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade suite. The popular Sunday 
night concert consisted of eight numbers, by 
Schubert, Borodine, Grainger, Rubinstein, 
Gounod, Wolf-Ferrari, Saint-Saéns and 
Wagner. 

The concert on Monday evening was de- 
voted to an all-Russian program, as repre- 
sented by the composers Rachmaninoff, 
Glinka, Tschaikowsky and Borodine. The 
soloist of the evening was Isabelle Yalkov- 
sky, who played the Tschaikowsky concerto 
in B flat minor for piano and orchestra, 
and was most heartily received. Mr. Smal- 
lens again conducted in his usual effective 
manner. 


Ravinia Opera 

(Continued from page 5) 
vincing, and her portrayal placed her high 
among the actresses of the day. Every ges- 
ture had a meaning of its own and in stating 
that Mme. Bori is today the lyric Sara 
3ernhardt or Duse of the operatic stage, we 
believe we are voicing the opinion of the 
throng that heard and feted her through- 
out the night. 

The chorus once again came in for a 
good share of the success, and the same 
eulogious remarks are here addressed to the 
orchestra which, under the direction of Gen- 
naro Papi, played beautifully. The ballet, 
so well headed by Ruth Page and Blake 
Scott, also reaped the plaudits of the pub- 
lic—altogether a very fine performance. 

TrovaTorE, AuGust 1 

From now on repetitions will be more 
numerous at Ravinia, as already thirty operas 
have been presented in the course of six 
weeks—probably a record in operatic annals. 
Director Eckstein knows that I] Trovatore is 
one of the operas that attracts the masses, 
especially when presented with Elisabeth 
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Harold ar 


Harold Land, baritone, sailed for Europe 
on the S.S. New York of the Hamburg- 
American Line. He will make an extensive 
motor tour of Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, 
France, England and Ireland, and will have 
concert appearances in Berlin, Dresden, 
Paris, London, and some of the English 
watering places. Mr. Land will be the guest 
of Alois Lang at Oberammergau and will 
attend five performances at the Mozart Fes- 
tival at Salzburg and will also hear Toscanini 
at Bayreuth. He will visit John Masefield, 
Poet Laureate of England at Oxford, and 
will unveil a memorial bronze tablet in 
Dewsbury, England, erected in memory of 
his paternal great-grandfather, John Field, a 
British army officer and apothecary and 
churchman. He will unveil another me- 
morial tablet in the Isle of Man in memory 
of his maternal great-grandfather, Samuel 
Veale, schoolmaster, preacher and humorist. 

The baritone will return to the states in 
October, when he will resume his concert 
work here, also teaching and fulfilling his 
engagement as baritone soloist at St. 
Thomas’ Church, Fifth Avenue. 


Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Sullivan 


Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, voice teach- 
ers, sailed for Europe on July 31 after com- 
pleting an exceptionally busy season. They 
will spend some time at Bruchmiihle, near 
Berlin, at the home of Georges Baklanoff, 
the Russian baritone who for many years 
has studied with Dr. Sullivan both here 
and abroad. Dr. and Mrs. Sullivan intend 
also to include the Munich Festival and the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau in their 
itinerary. They will reopen their New York 
studios on October 6. 


Sailings 
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Rethberg, Giovanni Martinelli, Julia Claus- 
sen and Giuseppe Danise,—the cast heard at 
the second hearing of Verdi’s popular opera. 
La Ronpine, Aucust 2 

An opera that has won the favor of audi- 
ences here is La Rondine, which had its Ra- 
vania premiere last year. It has been pre- 
sented several times since and always at- 
tracts a capacity house. The success of the 
opera, however, does not lie altogether in 
the music or the plot, though both are easy 
to digest on a hot night, the attraction is, 
no doubt, the cast, which at this repetition 
included Lucrezia Bori as Magda, Florence 
Macbeth as Lisette, Edward Johnson, Rug- 
gero and Armand Tokatyan, Prunier. 

Rene Devries. 


Loretto O’ Coaner Not Haggerty- 
Snell’s Pupil 


Loretto O’Connor, through misunder- 
standing, was named among Haggerty- 
Snell’s piano pupils in a recent periodical ; 
this is not the case, for Miss O’Connor was 
for eight years the protegée of Rafael Joseffy, 
following her graduation in the music de- 
partment of Yale University. After her 
New York debut at that time she was asso- 
ciated with tenor Diaz and others on tour. 
Her studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building, New York, are well known. 


Baird to Play at Barbizon-Plaza 


Martha Baird, pianist, will give her series 
of Chopin recitals, scheduled for October 
10, 17, 24 and 30, in the recital hall of the 
new Barbizon-Plaza, and not, as announced 
in a recent issue of the Musicat Courier, 
at The Barbizon. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate oom 


Under Expert Jap Z 




















METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
‘STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





WANTED—Pedagogical position with mu- 
sic school, by internationally known violin- 
ist and composer who can also conduct 
orchestra. Address: “A. H. H.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





TO LET—Studio Apartments with excep- 
tionally large reception room. 171 West 
71st Street, New York. Immediate oc- 
cupancy. Apply Supt. 





STUDIO WANTED — Reliable young 
woman is desirous of securing a large 
studio (with day bed), kitchenette and 
bath. Reasonable occupancy from Novem- 
ber to March. Address: “V. R. C.,” care 
of Musicat Courrer, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





FOR RENT—Resident Studios, artistically 
furnished; pianos; baths; $55.00, $75.00 
monthly. Central Music Studios, 63 West 
88th Street, New York. Telephone Schuy- 
ler 5135. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small — 
$4 up; Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK. 37 W. 37 St., New Yor! 
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‘HUGHES 


PIANIST 


Mgt.: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 


DOROTHY GORDON 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CONCERT HOUR 
Management: Richard Copley, 1@ B. 43rd St., New York 


* MALATESTA 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
° M i LA N CORSO CONCORDIA 6 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


sROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
N Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New Yerk 
Oo Tel. 6910 Riverside 

















Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


ith the Met: Dean Ce 
esata’ ) At ge HAE EL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 67th St., New Yor 





WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


WINIFRED PLETTS 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
80 West 82nd Street, New York City 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 145 West 65th St. 
Tel.: 1787 Circle 








New York 





ANNA CASE 4 


Famous American 
Soprano 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


LUCREZIA Metropolitan 


Opera 
House 
New York 


Victor Records 





Baldwin Piano 


VICTOR PRAHL 


BARITONE 


26 Jones Street, New York 
STUDIOS a Rue Visconti, Paris 
New York Phone—Spring 1985 


RUDOLF LARSEN 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN 
Assistant to PROF. LEOPOLD AUER for 8 years 
414 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 828 Carnegie Hall, W YC, 
Telephone Nevins 1518 


SCHOOL of VOICE HYGIENE 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1409-10 


Scientifically treats DEFECTIVE VOICE 
and SPEECH Disorders 


Stuttering, Stammering, Lisping, Hoarseness, Loss 
of Voice, Vocal debility, etc. 











Consultation Hours 
2 to 5 p.m. daily 
Mon. and Thurs. 8 to 9 p.m. 


Dr. Jonn J. Lavsara, Director 
Cirele 0593 
Lehigh 246¢ 


HEMPEL 


271 Central Park West. 
New York City 
Steinway Piano 

















MUSICAL 


Olszewska vs. Austrian State 


VIENNA.—Maria Olszewska, the Austrian 
contralto of the Chicago Opera, is at pres- 
ent fighting the Austrian State on two 
fronts. One issue is her contract with the 
Vienna Opera, which the authorities main- 
tain still exists, while the prima donna con- 
siders herself free. Her other case con- 
cerns her long-standing heroic fight against 
the Austrian Tax Office which claims an in- 
come tax on her American earnings be- 
cause Olszewska’s husband, Emil Schipper, 
is a member of the Vienna Opera. Olszew- 
ska threatens to leave Austria entirely unless 
the case is settled to her satisfaction. B. 


Maria Nemeth Star of Goldmark 
Festival 


Bupapest. — Maria Nemeth, the Vienna 
Opera’s celebrated Hungarian prima donna, 
sang the role of Aida here as guest of the 
Royal Opera, and reaped her customary 
triumphal success. From here the artist 
went to Keszthely, Hungary, to appear in the 
Goldmark Festival there. ke P: 


J. J. Vincent on the Road 


J. J. Vincent, managing director of the 
German Grand Opera Company, who re- 
cently returned from Germany on the 
Bremen, left at once on a business trip to 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Montreal and Boston. He will ar- 
range final details for the company’s third 
American tour next season. 


Leonora Cortez Sails 


_Leonora Cortez sailed on August 6 for 
Europe, where she will do extensive con- 
certizing. 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 5) 


the festivals artistically and financially suc- 
cessful. His beloved partner and mother 
died last April at the age of ninety-two. 

Siegfried Wagner was born at his father’s 
villa in Triebschen, near Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, in 1869. He was named after the hero 
of the Nibelungen Ring cycle, the third 
opera of which, Siegfried, was just being 
completed at the time of his birth. The 
famous Siegfried Idyll was written in cele- 
bration of the boy’s advent. 

His father wished his son to study archi- 
tecture, and accordingly he took courses in 
Berlin and Karlsruhe. But the musical urge 
was too strong, and he soon turned to the 
art of his father, placing himself under the 
tutelage of Engelbert Humperdinck, the 
composer of the operas Hansel and Gretel 
and K6nigskinder. He wrote more operas 
than his father, but only one, the first, had 
a measure of success. It was Der Baren- 
hauter, which had its premiere in Vienna 
in 1899 and was subsequently performed 
some 200 times. Musically and dramatically 
his operas are replicas of the later works 
of his great father. 

During the war Siegfried Wagner's pri- 
vate fortune and the Bayreuth Festival 
funds dwindled almost to nothing. But in 
1924 Siegfried came to America and under- 
took a concert tour for the purpose of 
raising money to start operations at Bay- 
reuth again. The project was financially 
successful, and the festivals were resumed 
that same year. Within three seasons Bay- 
reuth was again in a flourishing condition, 
and this year all the performances were 
entirely sold out long before the opening 
of the festival on July 22. In accordance 
with Siegfried’s dying wish the festival will 
not be interrupted. 


Bernardus Boekelman 


Bernardus Boekelman, for thirty-three 
years musical director of Miss Porter and 
Mrs. Dow’s Schools in Farmington, Conn., 
and Briarcliff, N. Y., died on August 2 at 
his home, 53 West Ninety-second Street, 
New York City, in his ninety-third year. 

The deceased, a well-known pianist, com- 
poser and teacher, was born in Utrecht, Hol- 
land, in 1838. His first musical instruction 
was received from his father, musical direc- 
tor A. J. Boekelman. Later he studied with 
Moscheles, Richter and Hauptmann, at the 
Leipzig Conservatory, and with von Bilow 
and Weitzmann in Berlin. He taught at 
the Kullak and Stern conservatories in Ber 
lin from 1861 to 1863. He came to America 
in 1866 and toured successfully as a solo 
pianist. He was the founder of the New 
York Trio Club, which he directed till 1888. 

As a composer Mr. Boekelman wrote for 
orchestra, piano, violin and voice. His spe- 
cial etudes for piano and his pieces for 
four and eight hands are well known. His 
analytical edition of Bach’s Well Tempered 
Clavichord and two part inventions, in colors, 
is unique. 


Leader of Lhotsky Quartet Dies 


Pracue.—Bohuslav Lhotsky, the leader of 
the famous Sevcik-Lhotsky Quartet, has 
died here. He was a pupil of Sevcik and 
tor twenty-five years the leader of the quar- 
tet. mF. 
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ADOLFO BETTI 


SUMMER ADDRESS: BAGNI DI LUCCA, ITALY 
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Musical Bureau 
as Fifth Avenue 
New York City 

Victor Records 
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¢ A | I Duo-Art Recordings 


Management 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 


Steinway Piano 


Victor Records 











orprialies. IN CULTURED ITALIAN SPEECH 
ERS (True Tuscan Pronunciation) 
“oo and Class Instruction 
Authentic Translations of Opera Text 
Le ago < 7 


148 W. 72nd St., Tel. Susquehanna 3253 





AMERICA’S PREMIERE 
DANSEUSE 
Horner Cont Conservatory 


Kansas City, Mo. 





SANDRO BENELLI, Director VOCAL STUDIO 


FLORENTINE CHOIR 


148 W. 72nd St., New York 


Tel. Susquehanna 3253 





Giovanni MANURITTA 


Lyric Tenor—Chicago Civic Opera Company 


220 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Permanent Address: 


CHICAGO 


Vie Lesmi 10, Milano, Italy 





GIGLI 


Victor Records 


Exclusive Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Vitaphoue 
Hardman Piano 





Margherita SALVI 


Coloratura Soprano 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Mgt. R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 











RENE MAISO 


TENOR—CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 











PAPALARDO 


NOTED 
CONDUCTOR 
of 


OPERA 


in Italy, Russia, South 
America and twice on 
tour in the United 
States. 


TEACHER 
and COACH of 
ARTISTS 


with the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera 
Co.’s; The Little 
Theatre Opera Co. of 
New York and with 
many European Opera 
Houses. 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an out- 


standing artistic career. 


Appointments for individual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic repertoire, 
and preparation of concert programs, can be made by mail or by telephone. 


THE PAPALARDO GREENWICH VILLAGE STUDIOS, 70 GROVE STREET 
(Sheridan Square) NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Spring 1910 





Blood Is Thicker 
Than Water 


Ricci Boys to Be Returned to Parents 


In the proceedings brought in the New 
York Supreme Court by Pietro Ricci, which 
have been pending for several months, 
Justice Valente ruled on August 1 that 
after January i, 1931, Ruggiero Ricci, nine 
year old violin prodigy, and his eight year 
old brother, Giorgio, also a gifted young 
violinist, shall be returned to the custody of 
the parents. Two years ago, by order of 
a California court the gifted boys had been 
placed under the guardianship of Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Lackey, assistant to Louis Per- 
singer, violin teacher of the Ricci boys. The 
case was held open until December 15 for 
the taking of further testimony on different 
points involved. 

Judge Valente accorded Miss Lackey high 
praise for the manner in which she has con 
ducted her guardianship, and sanctioned the 
arrangement by which Ruggiero is to have 
ten concert appearances next season, question 
having been raised as to the possible harm- 
fulness of such an arrangement to the 
child. Deciding on the allegation that Miss 
Lackey had been educating the boys in the 
Christian Science faith, the justice ruled 
that they were to be brought up in the faith 
of their parents, the Roman Catholic, and 
appointed the Rev. John L. Hartigan to 
supervise their religious training for the 
time being 


Goldman Band in Unique Concert 


A unique concert was that given by the 
Goldman Band on the Mall in Central Park 
on July 30. It was dedicated to the Ameri- 
can Bandmasters’ Association, of which Ed- 
win Franko Goldman is president and John 
Philip Sousa honorary life president. Its 
membership comprises the leading bandmas- 
ters of the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii. 

The United States Military Band of West 
Point was among the guests of the evening, 
and their leader, Lieutenant Philip Egner, 
conducted a stirring piece of his own com- 
position entitled West Point From Dawn 
Till Midnight, in the performance of which 
the West Point band joined forces with the 
Goldman players. 

Besides Lieutenant Egner, fourteen other 
members of the association conducted num- 
bers, in all cases except three their own 
compositions. They were Ross Hickernell, 
Dana Musical Institute Concert Band; Glenn 





FormerRLy (Twenty Yrars) AssisTanT CONDUCTOR 
METROPOL!TAN OPERA Co ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR 
FRIENDS OF MusIC Among the artists who have coached 
with Mr. Eisler are: Jenitza, Farrar, Easton, Hem , 
WHITeHILL, TrepeTtT, the late Enrico Caruso and 
many others 

Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 


LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 
Teacher cf Sigrid Onégin, 


Pariserstr. 39 


New York 





Heinrich Schlusnus 
erlin, Germany 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production 
Coaching in French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
Studio of the Theater: 601 West 110th Street, New York 
Tel. Cathedral 3603 


ROSA LOW 


Lyric Soprano 








Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, 
New York 





Mildred Carner Johnson 
CONTRALTO 
50 W. 67th St., New York. Tel. Susquehanna 9490 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 


H. T. FITZSIMONS, Publ., 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE 


CORNELL 


Internationally 
Famous Dancer 








Now on the Continent 


Management 
JULIA CHANDLER 
45 West 45th St. 
New York City 


MUSICAL 


Cliffe Bainum, director of bands and glee 
clubs, Northwestern University; Lieut. C. J. 
Cornfield, Vancouver, B. C.; Eugene G. La 
Barre, Detroit Band; Charles O’ Neill, senior 
bandmaster of Canada; D. A. Ives, Ives 
Band of Boston; Theron Perkins, Boston; 
Peter Buys, formerly with Sousa; Frank 
Simon, Armco Band at Middleton; O. A. L. 
Meyers, Allentown (Pa.) Band; Victor J. 
Grabel, Grabel’s Chicago Band; Lieut. 
Charles Benter, U. S. Navy Band, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; R. B. Hayward, Toronto Con- 
cert Band; Jean Marie Missud, Salem Cadet 
3and (Mass.); Henry Fillmore, Fillmore 
Band of Cincinnati; Lieut. J. J. Gagnier, 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra and H. M. 
Canadian Grenadier Guards; Walter M. 
Smith, Smith’s Band of Boston. 

Early in the evening Mr. Goldman’s The 
Whistling Farmer was conducted by Henry 
Fillmore, the dog bark called for in the score 
being most realistically supplied by Mike, 
canine mascot of the Cincinnati Band. Mike, 
who has frequently performed over the radio, 
did not miss a single cue. The number was 
uproariously applauded by the 20,000 spec- 
tators. 

The Goldman Band, under the direction of 
Mr. Goldman, will continue to give concerts 
every evening until August 24, appearing on 
The Mall in Central Park on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays and on 
the Campus of New York University on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 

Artist from Bowie Studio in 
Demand 

Marion Lindsay, an artist from the Bowie 
Studio in New York, who has an unusually 
fine high soprano voice, is always much in 
demand. Some of her many activities dur- 
ing last season include: soloist twice for 
Calvary Church on the Sunday Radio Hour; 
soloist at the services of the Church of Holy 
Communion and the Riverside Church; solo- 
ist at Roxy’s Theater for three and a half 
months. Her concerts included: Catholic 
Daughters of America, at the Hotel Roose- 
velt; the National Diversified Picture Cor- 
poration, Hotel Astor; the Swiss Club of 
New York, at Hotel McAlpin, and two con- 
certs for the Navy Boys at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, New York. She 
is a member of the choral society of the 
Schola Cantorum. 


Mischakoff at Chautauqua 


Mischa Mischakoff, who played the Gla- 
zounofft concerto with the orchestra at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., under Albert Stoessel, on July 
23, appeared with the Mischakoff String 
Quartet in a concert at Norton Memorial 
Hall, Chautauqua, on the 27th. The concert 
was given under the auspices of the Chau- 
tauqua Chamber Music Society, the program 
including: String quartet, op. 76, No. 2, D 
minor (Haydn); The Pixy-Ring, a fairy 
miniature suite for string quartet (H. Waldo 
Warner); String quartet, From My Life, 
Smetana. The quartet (Mischa Mischakoff, 
violin; Reber Johnson, second violin; 
Charles Lichter, viola, and Georges Miquelle, 
cello) was cordially received by a large 
audience. 


Marie Von Essen Arrives 
Marie Von Essen, American contralto, 
who has been engaged for the German 
Grand Opera Company, arrived in New 
York on July 27 on the SS. Dresden. Since 
leaving this country, following appearances 
with the San Carlo Opera Company, she 
has been singing leading roles with great 
success in Germany, where she was heard 
by J. J. Vincent, managing director of the 
German Grand Opera Company, and at 
once engaged. 
Selby Oppenheimer Moves 


Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Francisco 
manager, announces the removal of his of- 
fices to the Sherman, Clay & Co. Building. 


Roxas Back Again 
Emilio A. Roxas, who has been teaching 
this summer in Italy, arrived in New York 
on the SS. Conte Grande, August 4. 


COURIER 


Grainger Too Busy for Vacation 


Percy Grainger finds himself too busy for 
a vacation this summer. Upon completing 
his six weeks’ master class at the Chicago 
Musical College on August 1 he left imme- 
diately for the Pacific Coast where, on Au- 
gust 8, he played a return engagement at 
the Hollywood Bowl. On August 15 he 
appears at the Redlands Bowl. The week 
of August 18 he is scheduled to be at the 
National High School Orchestra Camp at 
Interlochen, Mich., to conduct the orchestra 
and chorus all that week in preparation for 
the concerts on Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, August 24. These programs will con- 
tain the following of his own works: Chil- 
dren’s March, To a Nordic Princess, Spoon 
River, Australian Up Country Song, The 
Hunter in His Career, Irish Tune, Father 
and Daughter, Marching Song of Democ- 
racy, and his new Danish Folkmusic Suite, 
including Lord Peter’s Stableboy, The 


1930 


Nightingale and: the Two Sisters, Jutish 
Medley. 

Early next January Grainger embarks on 
his sixteenth tour of piano recitals in the 
United States and Canada. Not only will 
he give recitals in the leading cities, but 
also under the auspices of many prominent 
clubs and colleges. 


August 9, 


Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Stewart 
Open Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Stewart (Ruby 
Gerard) have opened their new studio on 
West 72nd Street, where they are preparing 
programs for next season. 


Hinckley with German Opera 

Allan Hinckley has been engaged for the 
German Grand Opera Company’s third con- 
secutive tour. 








MARJORIE TRUELOVE—Pianist 
ALLISON MACKOWN—Cellist 
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KATHRYN WITWER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Civic Concert Service, Inc., 
Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Southwest: Horner-Witte 





wm BROWNIN 


Kansas City, Mo. 
SOPRANO __. Season 1929-30 
Now Booking 
Mct. PAUL BERTHOUD, 
119 West 57th St. New York 
Tel: 4161 Circle 





Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorie 


Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 





Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of Many 
Famous Pianists 


19 West 85th Street, 
ew Yor 
Telephones: Endicott 2084, or 
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Studio: 27 West 72nd St., New York 
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CREATIVE MUSICAL THINKING 
Taught through Improvisation, Meaning Lawful, not Haphazard, 
Musical Self-Expression 
Summer INTENSIVE CouRSES 


(Berkeley, Cal.—August) 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Specialist in Restoring Faulty or Ruined Voices 
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O’SHEA 


TENOR 


“Mr. O'Shea is an artist, skilled in making the most of a beautiful voice.’"—New York World. 
Address: Care of MUSICAL COURIER, 113 West 57th St., New York 
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Clearer Weather Ahead 


“For the first time in many months, indications 
of a turning movement upward in the money curves 
of the country as a whole are now to be seen and, 
as the movements of the money curves precede the 
general business and retail trade curves, this turning 
movement upward forecasts the approach of a like 
movement in these two curves.” q This statement 
comes from G. R. Guild, well known expert in the 
field of business forecasting. It is good news, and 
furthermore it checks up pretty well with the opin- 
ions of leaders in many lines of business. Even so 
cautious a prognosticator as the National City Bank 
of New York in its regular monthly business letter 
confirms this note of optimism. This letter states 
in part: @ “That the pace of business and specula- 
tion last year was excessive is now clear to everyone. 
Considering the extent of overproduction in some im- 
portant lines, the unprecedented scale of stock specu- 
lation, and the degree of disorganization resulting 
from these extravagances, it is not surprising that 
recovery should be slow. @ The thing, however, to 
be guarded against at the present time is an excess 
of pessimism, just as an excess of optimism was the 
basis of danger a year ago. Last year a great many 
people could see no limit to the possibilities for ex- 
pansion; now, some of these same people seem to 
have lost all confidence in the country’s capacity for 
recovery. Undoubtedly the one viewpoint is as un- 
warranted as the other. It is true that the situation 
is not without serious complications, including the 
world-wide scope of the reaction, the fall in com- 
modity prices and accumulation of stocks of raw 
materials. We do not wish to minimize these diffi- 
culties, but we are impressed with the recuperative 
powers of the country as demonstrated repeatedly in 
the past. @ So long as prices are falling it is nat- 
ural for buyers to hold off, both because of lack of 
confidence engendered by the fall and because of a 
desire to buy at the lowest possible levels. During 
this period of suspended activity stocks pile up in 
the hands of producers or primary distributors, 
where they acquire an exaggerated significance by 
reason of their being in the show window of ‘visible 
supplies.’ Once, however, prices are believed to 
have touched bottom, and buyers who have been hold- 
ing off come in to replenish their depleted stocks, it 
is often surprising how quickly the bugaboo of ex- 
cessive stocks is dissipated.” @ So much for gen- 
eralities, which are valuable in giving a balanced pic- 
ture of general conditions but which do not sell 
pianos. It does, however, give the inspiration of 
knowing that there is a market, and that people can 
afford to buy pianos . . . and the rest is intelligence 
plus hard work. 
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Sherman-Clay Statement 


Sherman, Clay & Co. of San Francisco sent out 
notices that a special meeting of stockholders will 
be held at its operating offices in San Francisco, 
August 7, for the purpose of ratifying a resolution 
already passed by the Board of Directors, author- 
izing the company to redeem stock, in excess of 
the $40,000 which its constitution already requires 
it to disburse annually, for the redemption of prior, 
preferred stock. This action will be taken in 
order to clear up any legal uncertainty and is re- 
garded as only a technicality, suggested by the com- 
pany’s attorneys. As a matter of fact, the company 
did redeem considerably more than $40,000 worth 
of stock last year, and it is now reaping the benefit 
of this action. @ The letter of the President of 
Sherman, Clay & Co., P. T. Clay, which accompanied 
notices of the meeting, revealed the fact that the 
company owes nothing to its banks and will shortly 
have cash available for the purchase of_ stock. 
@ While the company still has a number of stores 
and branches in Northern California, as well as 
stores in the Northwest, it has for the past year or 
so been carrying out a program of branch store con- 
traction. This has released a substantial amount of 
invested capital with the gradual liquidation of in- 
ventories and receivables of the branches closed. As 
P. T. Clay states in his letter to the stockholders: 
@ “The cash realized from this liquidation has 
been used primarily to reduce the company’s in- 


debtedness. Total obligations of the company as of 
December 31, 1929, amounted to approximately $1,- 
143,000. This indebtedness had been reduced to 
approximately $625,000 as of the end of May. Since 
that time the balance of notes payable to banks, then 
amounting to $150,000, has been paid in full. This 
is the first time in many years that the company has 
owed no money to its banks.” 


niin lass 
Frills and Extras 


The unofficial slogan of the annual convention of 
the retail dry goods trade early this summer was— 
“the only way to get business on a profitable basis is 
to cut out the frills and lop off the extras.” In other 
words the department store and small dry goods 
dealer is in much the same position as the piano deal- 
er. The business slump of the past year and more 
is not confined to any particular industry or trade. 
There are any number of factors which have entered 
into the picture which have completely changed the 
problem of the retailer. And then of course there 
are special factors affecting individual lines. @ One 
thing, however, is paramount. Every business man 
must do his share to meet the new situation by seeing 
to it that it does not cost him more to do business 
than his profit margin allows. When the public is 
holding off buying not only luxuries but necessities 
it is obvious that gross business will decline. 
Whether net profits decline in like proportion is more 
in the province of the businessman, whether piano 
dealer or department store executive. @ Here is 
what Philip LeBoutillier, president of Best & Co. of 
New York, had to say on this subject: @ “The 
merchandising policies of any store are the keystone 
of the organization and the sustained attention of 
the best brains of the store should be continually 
given to them. Where the merchandise policies are 
wobbly, based upon unsound business practice or 
dominated by ‘exhibition complexes,’ the superstruc- 
ture will change form, tremble and, at times crash 
to the ground. The cost of doing business is also 
basic, for how can net profit increase until the cost 
of doing business is in retreat? The handicaps of 
too costly locations, of too imposing edifices, of un- 
necessary and extravagant services, of discounts and 
inside prices, of excessive advertising expenditure, 
of dull advertising copy, reveal the fact that business, 
while built from the ground up, is planned from the 


top down.” 
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Radio Credit Reports 


A national retail credit survey conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce at the request of the 
National Retail Credit Association revealed some in- 
teresting data concerning the radio. Reports from 
ninety-two radio stores with total net sales of $9,- 
894,860 indicate that 47.5 per cent of this amount 
was for cash, 23.3 per cent on open credit and 29.2 
per cent on installment credit. It is believed that the 
proportion of installment sales has increased recently, 
the figures presented applying to 1927 only. Of the 
ninety-two stores, seven sold for cash only, eighteen 
sold for cash and open credit only, twenty sold for 
cash and installment credit only and forty-seven sold 
for cash, open credit and installment credit. On the 
basis of returns from twenty-five stores reporting 
for 1925, 1926 and 1927, it was found that cash sales 
increased 14.2 per cent in 1927 over 1925, open 
credit sales decreased 0.3 per cent. and installment 
sales increased 36.2 per cent. The average loss on 
open-credit sales for radio stores was 1.4 per cent. 
The average loss on installment sales was 1.1 per 
cent. @ The data show great differences among in- 
dividual establishments in regard to their bad-debt 
losses. There were twelve stores with losses on open 
credit sales of less than 0.2 per cent. At the other 
extreme were twelve stores with losses on open credit 
sales of 5 per cent. or more. The latter stores had 
open credit losses at least twenty-five times as great, 
proportionately, as the former. There were thirty- 
three establishments with losses on installment sales 
of Jess than 0.2 per cent. and five with 5 per cent. or 
more. @ On. installment sales the set of terms 
found most fréquefitly was a down payment of 25 
per cent. and_a credit period of seven to twelve 


months. The set of terms taking second place for 
frequency was a down payment of 11 to 24 per cent. 
and the life of the contract seven to twelve months. 
@ Of the eighty-four radio stores reporting on the 
use of credit bureaus, sixty-four of them, or 76.2 
per cent, made use of credit bureaus as compared 
with twenty, or 23.8 per cent., which did not. Of 
the eighty-four stores which reported on the subject 
of making credit investigations of their own, eleven 
stores, or 13.1 per cent., relied wholly on the credit 
bureaus for information; fifty-three, or 63.1 per 
cent., supplemented the use of credit bureaus with 
investigations of their own; and twenty stores, or 
23.8 per cent., made no use of credit bureaus. @ The 
average loss on open credit sales of those stores 
which relied wholly on the credit bureaus was 1.9 
per cent., of those which used credit bureaus and 
supplemented their use with investigations of their 
own 1.3 per cent., and of those which did not use 
credit bureaus 4 per cent. The average loss on in- 
stallment credit sales of the first group was 2.3 per 
cent.; of the second, 1 per cent., and of the third, 
0.8 per cent. The percentages of returns and al- 
lowances on cash, open credit and installment sales, 
respectively, were 3.6 per cent. of gross cash sales, 
10.3 per cent. of gross open credit sales and 6.9 per 
cent. of gross installment credit sales. There were 
eight stores with returns and allowances on open 
credit sales of less than 5 per cent. and two with 
20 per cent. or over; one of them had more than 
25 per cent. 
—> 


Propaganda for the Piano 


The suggestion made some time ago by the 
MusicaL Courter that the entire music trade 
through their associations make an organized effort 
to secure favorable newspaper publicity for the piano 
received scant consideration at the annual convention. 
P. T. Clay introduced, in the open forum meetings, 
a variation on that suggestion but that suggestion, 
too, was tabled for future reference and there seems 
little likelihood of anything being done about it. 
There have been indications recently of a more 
favorable attitude of mind on the part of newspaper 
editors towards the piano, and several of these arti- 
cles have, from time to time, been printed by the 
Musica Courter. @ There is evidence, however, 
that these articles have been individually inspired. 
That is to say, there are several individuals in the 
piano business today who are taking up this work 
and exerting their individual influences. None the 
less, the rank and file of the trade is apparently treat- 
ing this matter with indifference, and the associa- 
tions, with a very limited appropriation for the year 
do not feel they can do much about it. It is in- 
teresting to note in this respect the rather different 
attitude of the British music trades. Piano men in 
this country are wont to scoff at English piano 
methods, as something antiquated and not quite up to 
the necessities of the time. Yet in this respect our 
3ritish cousins seem far ahead of us in organized 
effort to revive interest in the piano. As an illustra- 
tion of this there follows a quotation from the speech 
of Percy Brasted, newly elected president of the 
Federation, the central piano organization in Eng- 
land. He said, in part: @ “Newspaper propaganda 
has been regarded as an important feature of the 
Federation’s work from the beginnings of the or- 
ganization. It was felt that here was an avenue of 
appeal on behalf of the music trade which promised 
valuable results. To put the great reading public 
into touch with music, to persuade them that music 
was a subject of interest to them, that it was even 
a source of enjoyment, was, it was felt, a work 
which the Federation could do with every likelihood 
of profit to the trade. @ The Federation has done 
that work ever since the early days, and it has done 
it in such a way that editors of newspapers all over 
the country have gradually been attracted to it, so 
that from a modest beginning nine years ago it has so 
grown that last year the amount of free publicity the 
Federation artcles and paragraphs had in the Press 
amounted to over 82,000 inches of editorial space. 
@ One word as to the nature of this publicity. It 
is not, and was never intended to be, direct trade 
advertisement. The moment it became so it would 
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have been barred out by editors—as matter that 
might be paid for but could not be admitted free of 
charge. It has been, because it had to be, indirect 
trade propaganda. But if you can, week in and week 
out, get into the papers something about music, about 
the attractiveness of music, about the writers of 
music and the performers of music, and if at the 
same time you can put into print before the eyes of 
possible students of music the advice and help they 
need, and bring before the young people and their 
parents the advantages of music as a possession 
worth the children’s while—if you can do all these 
things regularly week after week, and in such a way 
that editors are glad to publish your matter, then, 
undoubtedly, you are doing a great deal towards 
urging the public to an interest in the music trade. 
[That has been the theory behind the newspaper 
propaganda work of the Federation, and those are 
the objectives it has had in view. @ The articles 
and paragraphs have constantly talked about piano 
music, gramophone music, radio music, the music of 
all the players and all the singers. And if they have 
been educative in respect of music, they have also 
been educative in respect of the instruments of music. 
Further, they have appeared not in the advertisement 
columns of newspapers but in their columns of gen- 
eral reading matter and what advertiser would not 
like to see his advertisements there? And during the 
past few years millions of newspaper readers have 
had before them this reading matter issued by us. I 
suggest that this is an activity of the Federation 
which needs only.a moment of your thought, and 
only a grain of imagination, to commend itself to you 
as worth while.” © Further comment seems super- 
fluous, but the moral is fairly obvious. 
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The Bluthner Piano on Exhibit 

One of the interesting exhibits at the recent con- 
vention was the Bluthner piano, one of the high grade 
German makes. Louis Sechehaye, manager of the 
Julius Bluthner firm, came to America personally 
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to supervise the convention showing. The display 
consisted of two grands, one being in a special ex- 
hibit and the other being shown in the “silent ex- 
hibit” room. Both instruments attracted a good deal 
of interest. Mr. Sechehaye returned to his Leipsic 
headquarters shortly after the close of the meetings 
in New York. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


A Letter From Otto B. Heaton, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Music Merchants 

The Rambler is in receipt of an interesting communica- 
tion from that upstanding piano man of Columbus, Ohio, 

Otto B. Heaton. Mr. Heaton is one of the live-wires of the 

piano business. At the present time he not only conducts 

his business in Columbus but is the incumbent president of 
the Ohio Music and Radio and 
president of the National Association of Music Merchants. 

Naturally, by virtue of his official position, Mr. Heaton is 

often called upon to express his views and opinions of vari- 

ous happenings, trends and tendencies in the music business. 

The communication which follows gives a concise and in- 

telligent summary of certain basic principles, which in turn 

affords at least a partial explanation of conditions as they 
exist today. Mr. Heaton’s letter is addressed to the Rich- 
mond-Mayer Music Co. of New York, but is reprinted here 
for the general interest with which it might be received. 
The letter follows: 


Merchants Association 


Columbus, Ohio, July 14, 1930. 
Richmond-Mayer Music Co., 
119 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Answering the questions in your folder just received; 
our music department sales are showing a steady increase. 
Especially in the sales of orchestral arrangements and piano 
classics. We don’t think the prices too high, for the reason 
that if the desire for a thing is strong enough a reasgnable 
price is no deterrent to its purchase. People generally 
manage to buy a thing if they want it strong enough. Radio 
is injuring the sale of music temporarily only, I think. 
People are surfeited with music over the radio, and soon 
will experience a desire to create their own music. Just 
the same as spectators or listeners to any form of amuse- 
ment or entertainment eventually wish they could “do the 
same thing.” Shortly people will want to drive their own 
airplanes—not sit back and marvel at such craft. You can 
remember when the thrill from automobiling was sitting 
back and letting the wind whistle around your ears. Soon 
every man wanted to drive his own car. Children want to “do 
things” themselves—not let somebody else do it for them. 
Just so with music. If the teaching of instrumental music 
in the public schools was an elective study, don’t you think 
more girls would take it instead of algebra, botany, ancient 
history, etc., etc. All of which studies, with the possible 
exception of reading, writing and arithmetic, are forgotten in 
after life. 

The short life of the average popular song is due to the 
radio “playing it to death.” A few days after one of your 
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publishers brings out a hit everybody is singing and whistling 
it—the melody having been broadcasted so repeatedly all 
over the country—in every home. For the same reason that 
radio makes a tune an instantaneous hit universally, it wears 
it out by constant repetition. If you had new cherry pie 
every day for about a month you, too, would tire of cherry 
pie. To improve this situation I would suggest that you 
license only one broadcasting chain at a time to play a cer- 
tain number, and then, say only once a week. If you stop 
to think: “Why should one BUY a piece of music?” You 
wouldn’t think of buying water or air, so long as they are 
free. Radios make music FREE to every owner of a set— 
unless the listener has a desire aroused to perform this same 
number himself on his own piano, violin, or banjo. 

The margin of profit in any merchandise is and should be 
gauged by the volume demand for that particular article of 
commerce. When sugar was first placed on sale there was 
quite a campaign against it as a poison. Less than 50 years 
ago tomatoes were used as an ornament on my grandmother’s 
mantel—they were considered “poison to eat.” Now since 
the sugar consumption of the world has reached such stupen- 
dous heights no dealer in the same expects to make 100% 
on its sale at retail. He is lucky to net 10%. Art objects 
must of necessity carry a handsome markup for the retailer, 
owing to the limited sale. The more demand is created for 
music at retail, the less markup there need be to the seller. 
Publishers of music should create the desire at retail—just 
as Henry Ford creates the desire for cars. No Ford dealer 
creates desire for Fords. His problem is to refrain from 
allowing the purchaser more for his old car than it is worth 
in trade. 

The “talkies” have worked a greater hardship on the 
music business and profession than is generally realized. 
Professional and theater musicians generally were teachers 
to the younger generation. They inspired young people to 
“learn to play.” But now that incentive has been killed, due 
to the discouragement of the average musician who made his 
livelihood from playing and teaching. He has communi- 
cated his discouragement to the younger generation with 
whom he comes in contact. Can you imagine a_ theater 
musician urging a young man to learn the violin so he 
could get a job in a theater? 

Every radio announcer should be obliged to urge the 
listeners to every program to “learn to play some musical 
instrument.” Such an announcementa from every radio sta- 
tion at every performance for a year would increase im- 
mensely the desire and demand for music at retail. As it is 
now, the radio announcers invariably tell the listeners to 
“listen in again tomorrow night at this same hour.” Don’t 
make listeners of us. Make performers. 

The best slogan I know of for general use is, TEACH A 
BOY TO BLOW A HORN AND HE WON’T BLOW A 
SAFE. 

Culver Military Academy states that the members of their 
band are the best students. Write and verify this statement. 
I am informed that 90.3% of all the HONOR students in the 
schools play SOME musical instrument. Whereas, my in- 
vestigations lead me to believe that less than 5% of the 
inmates in our penal institutions play ANY musical instru- 
ment. The study of music is conducive to better citizenship, 
happier home life, and higher general standards of thought. 
Music is the fourth great material want of human nature. 
First come food, clothing and shelter; then MUSIC. Luther 
said, “Music is discipline, a mistress of order and good man- 
ners.” Instrumental as well as vocal music should be taught 
in the public schools. 

Wealthy parents can afford to employ private teachers for 
their children with musical talent. But not so the average 
man: farmer, mechanic or professional. Propaganda should 
be broadcast constantly over the radio and through the news- 
papers and magazines urging music as an elective study in 
the public schools of America. Why should a parent be 
obliged to employ private tutors for the child with musical 
talent when another child of the same parent can study in 
public school any subject his heart desires? Musical talent 
has just as much right to consideration in the public schools 
as mechanical, scientific or mathematical genius. 

There is nothing wrong with the music business, except 
that radio makes it as free as air. 

What would a wedding, parade, circus, theater, church, 
or even a funeral be without music? 

There are plenty more arguments if you need them. 

Sincerely, 
Otro B. HEAton, 
President The National Ass’n of Music Merchants. 
President The Ohio Music and Radio Merchants Ass’n. 


Further comment seems superfluous, except to congratu- 
late Mr. Heaton for his cheerful and encouraging message. 
Certainly the most intelligent method of remedying the some- 
what discouraging conditions of today is to know the real 
facts. 
the best possible position to plan for the future. 


The man armed with exact information is surely in 


Important Agency Appointments 


The American Piano Company has just announced the ap- 
pointment of the Lauter Piano Company of Newark, N. J., 
and the Yahrling-Rayner Music Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, 
as selling representatives for the Knabe piano in those cities. 


Where to Buy 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 











MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. ‘“‘Motor Driven Saw Bench”’ and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.” 
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318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorn 
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Whose Varied Activities Bring Her Into Annual Prominence During New York's 
Musical Season. 
Miss Silberta Will Resume Her Wednesday Morning Lecture Recitals and Monday 
Afternoon Subscription Teas Next Season. She is Continuing Voice Teaching and 
Coaching in Her New York Studios this Summer. 











